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APRIL. 1920. 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION OF DEPARTMENT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Department of Graded School met in 
the auditorium of the Normal School on 
Tuesday morning, at 9 o'clock. The meeting 
was called to order by President Philip A. 
Boyer, principal of the William Cramp School, 
Philadelphia, Miss Etta M. Work, secretary. 
Music was furnished by the orchestra of the 
James Campbell public school. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. 


President Boyer spoke much as follows, on 
educational measurement and the teaching 
process, which was the keystone of the morn- 
- Ing session. ; 

During the past decade we have witnessed 
a remarkable development in the use of edu- 
cational measurement as applied to the sphere 
of elementary education. During this process 
it had passed through not only the stage of 
developing mere curiosity, but of giving rise 
to unreasoned opposition; through the stage 
of what for a time seemed to be testing for 
its own sake, wherein the testor often became 
entangled in a maze of statistical abstractions, 
and teacher and pupil alike were at a loss to 
know what it was all about; through the stage 
in which the testing stimulated a fevered ac- 
tivity on the part of t ers and principals 
often resulting in misdirected, time-consuming 
drill under pressure to the exclusion of more 
essential class work. 

Educational measurement, fortunately, has 
passed these stages and is now pointing the 
way, first, to minute analysis of the various 
subjects of the curriculum into particular com- 
ponent details of knowledge and power and, 
second, to a similar analysis of the abilities 
and capacities of classes, groups, and even 
individual pupils. The results of educational 
measuremnt prove beyond doubt the need of 
individualization in instruction. In_ classes 


of forty to fifty pupils this task is hopeless 
without the aid of the scientific analysis af- 
forded by standard tests. Such tests, followed 
by more minute diagnosis tests that reveal 





specific needs of particular individuals as welt 
as specific methods for meeting those needs, 
promise much in the way of improving class 
work. Therefore it must do more than sug- 
gest the need of remedial measurs. It. must 
specify them in definite objective form, tested 
out in such a way as to indicate relative values. 
It was in the hope of arriving at the solution 
of at least some of these problems that this 
meeting was organized. 


THE TEACHING OF READING. . 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of education 
of the University of Chicago, has sent us a 
brief report of his address, which follows: 

Methods of teaching reading in the elemen- 
tary school were determined in the first place 
by the maker of a dictionary. Noah Webster’s 
Reader and Speller was constructed on the 
plan of an alphabetical list of sounds and was 
used during the first half century of our 
national life as the main instrument of in- 
struction in reading in the distrct schools. In 
the middle of the last century Horace Mana 
criticised the A-B-C method of teaching 
reading and suggested the word method. He 
accompanied his recommendation by the most 
drastic criticisms of the older method and its 
results. Following the reports of Horace 
Mann there was a series of experiments in 
the methods of teaching reading, most of 
which were without scientific background and 
all of which were lacking in comp! :te, scien- 
tific analysis. Scientific analysis of the read- 
ing process began with the psychol. gists who 
found that eye movements could be utilized 
as a basis of a scientific study of what a 
reader does when he tries to get the meaning 
from a page. 

Without attempting to deal with the various 
aspects of the scientific studies which have 
followed in the line of psychological analysie 
of reading, we may point out one fact which 
is of cardinal importance; this is the distinction 
between oral and silent reading. Silent read- 
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ing is very much more rapid for a mature 
reader. It is also free from many of the dis- 
tractions that arise when one attempts to read 
out loud. It is, therefore, the form of reading 
which should be cultivated in the upper grades 
of the elementary school. That oral reading 
is carried over from the primary grades into 
the upper grades shows how little the upper- 
grade teachers have based their method of in- 
struction on scientific studies, They have 
merely carried over into their classes the 
practices that were successful in the lower 
grades. An analysis of the method employed 
im the lower grades will show that oral in- 
struction is natural there because the child 
brings to school a mastery of oral language 
and the reading must be based on what the 
child brings. By the time the child has 
reached the fourth grade he should have ac- 
quired a sufficient degree of fluency in the 
recognition of words so that instruction is no 
longer proper in the form in which it began 
in the first grade. The broader implications 
of this study of reading are finding their ex- 
pression in the supervised-study movement 
which has come to be one of the most pro- 
gressive movements in modern methods of in- 
struction. 

The next paper of the session was on Im- 
proving Methods of Teaching through edu- 
cational measurement, by Dr. Frank L. Bal- 
fou, of Boston. 


IMPROVING METHODS OF TEACHING THROUGH 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 


Educational measurement, if its character- 
istics, its possibilities, and its limitations are 
roperly conceived, if it is judiciously carried on 
in a school system, and if its results are wisely 
used, should have a fundamental, far-reach- 
ing, and favorable effect on our educational 
aims, our teaching methods, and the quantity 
and quality of our class-room results. It rep- 
resents a new method of attacking the prob- 
lems of education. It means putting educa- 
tional practice, as far as possible, on a sci- 
entific basis. It means introducing scientific 
management into the administraton of our 
schools. It means that teachers shall examine 
their achieved results more critically and more 
dispassionately, and shall, as a result, diag- 
nose the causes of failure or success on the 
objective evidence as does the physician. 

Scientific management, whether in the ad- 
ministration of the school system by the super- 
mtendent, or_in the class-room work of the 
teacher, means continual experimentation and 
careful appraised results secured. It means 
a search for fundamental truths on which our 
educational practice may be based. It means 
the elimination of personal opinion and 
prejudice as determining factors in our pro- 
fessional practice. It means that personal 
“hobbies” and individual whims must cease to 
influence us in establishing and carrying out 
our educational policies. It means finding the 
truth and using it. It means changing our 
educational practice from guesswork to basis 
of scientific accuracy. In short, educational 


measurement means introducing into the realm 
of education appropriate scientific principles 
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and methods similar to those which have made 
possible such startling achievements in the 
field of industry. 

Educational measurement has its limita- 
tions. It is not a cure for all our educational 
ills. It is more readily applied in some sub- 
jects and some phases of subjects than in 
others. It can be applied more easily and ef- 
fectively in spelling or in addition than in 
written composition or reading. And yet 
even in those subjects much has been done, 
and there is confident promise of ultimate 
success even in these more intangible subjects. 
Giving standard tests to pupils from year to 
year will not in itself help pupils. Pupils will 
be helped through educational measurement 
just to the extent that the results from giving 
standard tests are wisely used. 

It represents a new and more skilful method 
of attacking our educational problems, and as 
such, its success depends largely on recogni- 
tion of its legitimate purpose, its limitations, 
and its possibilities by superintendents and 
teachers who use it, Not only must its pur- 
poses be properly conceived, but its results 
must be accurately interpreted and wisely 
used. This depends on proper training, sym- 
pathetic insight, and professional courage on 
the part of superintendents who introduce 
standard tests and also on the part of the 
teachers whose pupils take them. 

Carried to a logical conclusion, the results 
of measuring educational practice in the class- 
room will force us to clarify our aims in teach- 
ing the various subjects and phases of subjects 
of study. As our aims become more specific and 
more clearly understood by teachers, our edu- 
cational results are likely to be correspond- 
ingly nearer what we want, and what we have 
a right to expect. The teaching process may 
be represented by a triangle, one corner of 
which represents the pupil, another corner the 
teacher, and the third corner the materials of 
instruction represented by the course of study 
or training. Successful teaching depends on a 
teacher who possesses, what I believe, to be 
four indispensable requirements : 

1. A clear vision of what education in a 
democracy means, and particularly definite 
knowledge of what should be accomplished by 
her class. 

2. A comprehensive knowledge of pupils 
in general, and of the pupils in her class in 
particular, including their individual needs, ca- 
pacities, and probable future educational ca- 
reers. . 

3. An adequate knowledge of the educa- 
tional value of the various subjects in the 
course of study, covering not only the spe- 
cial educational purpose which each study 
should serve but also some understanding of 
the difficulties presented to pupils in its mas- 
tery. 

4. A sound methodology, based on the the- 
ory of education in a democracy, the psy- 
chology of the child, and the educational 
values of the subject-matter. 

A method of teaching is good or bad just 
to the extent that the teacher secures satis- 
factory results with it. A method may ap- 
pear theoretically sound; and be heralded by 
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its advocates as the panacea for all our teach- 
ing difficulties; but if it does not produce the 
results which the teacher is expected to pro- 
duce it must be improved or discarded. There 
is strong ground for the belief that school 
people have objected to standard tests because 
tests have ruthlessly demonstrated the falli- 
bility of some of their pet hobbies. 

It may be assumed that for generations to 
eome teachers will be obliged to teach classes 
of 40 or more pupils, especially in our large 
cities. It may be assumed also that the public 
is insisting on larger and better educational 
results. One of the most urgent educational 
needs of the day is provision in a class-room 
ef 40 pupils for taking into consideration the 
individual differences among those 40 pupils. 
That is the problem which is presented to 
every class-room teacher. Nature makes 
pupils different and a financial consideration 
makes a class of 40 pupils a necessity. Yet 


. the teacher must in some way meet the situa- 


tion. Individual differences among pupils in- 


dicate the need of small and homogeneous 


elasses. The present lack of enough money 
for schools makes the necessity for large 
elasses, in many cases, not altogether well 
graded. 

The process by which standard tests are to 
assist the teacher in meeting the individual 
needs of pupils is simple. The standard tests 
show not only what pupils are below the es- 
tablished standard, but in what specific re- 
spects their ability is below the attainment of 
normal pupils. The second step is for the 
teacher to find out the reason for the pupil’s 
low achievement. Perhaps he pursues a wrong 
method of work; perhaps he is in need of 
more practice to produce reasonable speed; or 
perhaps it may be lack of enough instruction. 
Whatever the reason may be, unless she is 
familiar with the cause, the teacher can no 
more successfully prescribe for the pupil than 
a physician can prescribe for a patient with- 
out knowing the patient’s symptoms. Know- 
mg the pupil’s poor ability, and having diag- 
nosed the reasons therefor, the teacher is then 
in a position to take the third step in the 
process of improved methods, that of prescrib- 
ing what such pupil shall do to reach the de- 
sired standard of achievement. 

By way of illustration, let me read to you 
a series of statements which I prepared for 
the Boston teachers on the characteristics 
which good practice material in arithmetic 
should possess: 

1. It must be easily handled by pupils and 
teachers within a limited time allotment, say, 
ten minutes. 

2. It must provide for the correction of the 
problems by the pupils and not by the teacher. 

3. It must provide for each child a kind of 
work suited to his particular needs. 

4. It should provide the pupil with a 
method by which he can keep a record of his 
daily progress. 

5. It should be progressively graded so that 
the child may pass from one kind of exercise 
to another as his ability increases, always find- 
ing the kind of exercise in which he needs 


practice. 
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6. It should provide a means of keeping a 
record of the progress of the class. 

The results from standard tests show the 
need of a more careful and minute analysis 
of the subject-matter of instruction. More at- 
tention to the subject-matter will result in 
more purposeful methods and less waste of 
time and energy. The child’s comprehension 
of a problem in arithmetic, or a fact in any 
subject, can only be determined by what he 
shows his ability to be through some kind of 
objective work. Only by the giving of stand- 
ard tests can the child’s ability be adequately 
revealed. Standard tests reveal that ability of 
the pupil more clearly than any other sort of 
examination. This point may be illustrated 
by a few examples. 

In a recent standard test in the addition of 
fractions in Boston a pupil in the eighth grade 
proceeded to add % and % by finding the least 
common denominator by the long method; 
he then proceeded in the usual way to change 
each fraction into the new fraction; and finally 
arrived at an incorrect answer; incorrect not 
because of the method, which was accurate, 
but roundabout, but because of a mistake in 
computation. A standard test covering this 
simple process revealed the fact that this pupil 
had not been taught to throw away these edu- 
cational crutches upon which he was taught 
to lean when he first began to add fractions. 
This pupil left the elementary school without 
having learned to recognize a proper method 
of adding this simplest kind of example. 

Standard tests such as the Courtis tests in 
the four fundamental operations make it neces- 
sary for pupils to abandon such processes as 
counting on their fingers and other slow pro- 
cesses of computation. To achieve the stand- 
ard result in those tests it is necessary for 
pupils to waste no time by counting on their 
fingers or even of saying 8 and 7 are 15 and 
7 are 22; rather, they must say 8, 15, 22. 

Standard tests have for the most part not 
been developed for whole subjects as yet, but 
have been developed for various phases of 
school subjects. One of the problems in or- 
ganizing standard tests has been to so con- 
struct them that they measure exclusively one 
ability. In Boston the Department of Educa- 
tional Investigation and Measurement has de- 
voted much time to the problem of computa- 
tion in common fractions. The department 
has now completed the preparation of stand- 
ard tests in all four operations. 

Educational measurement is showing the de- 
gree of difficulty of the subject-matter of 
which the course of study consists and is 
thereby making it possible for the teacher to 
distribute her time and energy more effectively. 
As a result of this knowledge the teacher may 
also modify her method of teaching the sub- 
ject. A few examples of this will illustrate 
what I mean. 

In Boston much attention has been given to 
the subject of spelling. In 1914 we secured 
from all the teachers of the city a list of the 
common words which the pupils used in their 
written work which the teachers thought were 
most difficult for the children. -These words 
were then listed and sent back to the teachers 
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in order that these words might receive ad- 
ditional emphasis in instruction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in subsequent tests conducted by 
the department of educational research many 
of these words were not found to be difficult 
at all. Nine hundred ninety-nine out of a 
thousand children in a given grade were able 
to spell correctly some of the words which the 
teachers had indicated were most difficult for 
the children. It is not surprising that the 
judgment of teachers is not a sound basis on 
which to determine the degree of difficulty of 
the material of instruction. In their training 
in the normal schools and colleges of educa- 
tion, teachers have had no training on which 
they might base a judgment concerning the de- 
gree of difficulty of the material of the course 
of study which they must use in the training 
of children. Teachers should not be held re- 
sponsible for being unable to do something 
that their professional training has not quali- 
fied them to do. 

In order to bring this matter clearly to the 
attention of teachers in a summer course which 
I conducted at Harvard University for a few 
years it was my custom to exhibit to the 
teachers of my class in educational measure- 
ment a list of ten words, with the request that 
the members of the class arrange them in the 
order of their difficulty. By actual tests from 
year to year it had been found that the chil- 
dren were able to learn to spell some of the 
words more accurately than they did others. 
On the whole, these words differed in degree 
of difficulty two or three per cent. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the children of Boston can 
spell the easiest word correctly, while only 76 
per cent. can spell the most difficult word cor- 
rectly. The list follows: during 86, weather 
86, nineteen 92, parade 9, here 92, business 79, 
enough 76, ninety 83, because 94, and soldier 88. 

As a result I found that teachers were able 
to locate an average of less than two words 
out of the ten in their proper relationship as 
to degree of difficulty. Frequently the teach- 
ers select the most difficult word and the least 
difficult word, but the remaining words were 
most frequently not located correctly. The 
question naturally arose, was this as accurate 
a judgment as one might expect teachers to 
possess concerning the difficulties which chil- 
dren meet in learning to spell these ten words. 
Since there was no standard by which this 
question could be answered it was a question 
to which an answer could not readily be pro- 
vided. However, it occurred to me that one 
might compare the ability of these teachers 
to select the most difficult words with a chance 
selection. As a result of this method an 
average of one and one-half words was located 
correctly. The difference, therefore, between 
th selection of the words on the basis of the 
judgment of teachers and a chance drawing 
of the words was .4 of one word in favor of 
the teachers. 

I have not recited this experiment because 
it has any great value in itself, but in order 
that I might impress upon you the great funda- 
mental fact that we, as a profession, need to 
have much more accurate knowledge not only 
of the pupil with whom we deal, but with the 
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difficulties which the pupil encounters in the 
study of the subjects of the course of study 
by means of which we undertake to educate 
him. Educational measurement gives us a 
fund of information with regard to the dif- 
ficult points in each subject. If we take ad- 
vantage of that information and use it to the 
best of our ability our efforts will be better 
directed and our pupils will profit because of 
that fact. 

By way of summary, let me put into a brief 
statement the central idea which has been de- 
veloped. It has been assumed that educational 
measurement is properly carried on. Unless it 
is the result will not be satisfactory. It has 
been assumed, also, that the results of the 
tests are properly interpreted by people com- 
petent to do so. Standard tests furnish im- 
portant information in relation to the abilities 
of pupils and the subject-matter of the courses 
of study. The information itself is of no 
value unless the supervising staff—meaning 
superintendents and principals—see that proper 
use is made of the information. Since stand- 
ard tests usually reveal meagre results it re- 
quires courage on the part of teachers to face 
those results, and yet it is only by the con- 
sideration of such results that teachers can 
hope to improve their methods of instruction. 
If teachers will face these results courageously, 
and if principals and superintendents will use 
the results impersonally and judiciously, then 
improvement in methods of teaching will fol- 
low through the carrying on of educational 
measurements in a school system. 


REMARKS OF PROF. CARBACK, 


In the discussion of Dr. Ballou’s address 
Prof. Clarence H. Carback, principal of the 
Robert Morris School, spoke as follows: 

We are fortunate in having as our speaker 
on this much discussed topic of educational 
measurements a practical schoolman, a man 
who first spent years in a great university 
studying the technical research side of the 
question and who then proceeded in a great 
city school system to practice his creed, modi- 
fying his theory as current practice proved it 
to be impracticable, and improving current 
practices bringing them more into harmony 
with accepted principles by means of educa- 
tional measurements. At once, then, we must 
recognize that there are two important phases 
of this subject. There is the subject to be 
considered, in relation to the expert, the 
technique, the formulation, the tabulation, and 
the interpretation of standard tests, and there 
is the subject to be considered in the relation 
of a class-room teacher, the one who is con- 
fronted by the eternal triangle of fifty indivi- 
dual pupils, an ever-expanding curriculum and 
a subjective limit of nervous energy. 

It is significant to notice that Dr. Bal- 
lou has been speaking of “Improving Methods 
of Teaching through Educational Measure- 
ment.” Practical schoolmen who are progres- 
sive recognize the fact that the child is the 
main factor in education. Every device, every 
administrative measure, every policy to be 
adopted must prove its usefulness in terms 
of an improved product of our schools. Many 
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enthusiastic, but ill-advised schoolmen have 
presented in the past few years a perfect art 
gallery of charts and graphs, keeping them 
on view, but not relating them specifically to 
pupils in the class rooms so that it not sur- 
prising that occasionally the criticism comes 
that public school administration considers a 
child as a unit on a statistical chart and not 
as a human being. On the other hand practi- 
cally every large city and many of the smaller 
cities have demonstrated the practical useful- 
ness of educational measurements to such an 
extent that even the conscientious objectors 
who feared for the development of character 
and spiritual power—those intangible quali- 
ties vitally important, but not measureable— 
recognize in measurements and their applica- 
tion as an ally and not an enemy. 

Most interesting is the use of standardized 
tests as given by Dr. Ballou: 1. To give the 
teacher more accurate knowledge of the pupil 
to be taught; 2. To give the teacher more ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject matter to be 
used; and both of these in order to contribute 
to improved methods of teaching. Not a word 
about comparisons of class with class, nor 
school with school, nor even system with sys- 
tem. In other words, the stimulus of com- 
petition is now being placed where it belongs— 
comparison of the work of the pupils with 
their own previous records. Neither did Dr. 
Ballou mention the supervisory judgments of 
teachers as a result of standard tests. That, 
too, has gone into the discard, because we 
recognize that any one of our tests as at 
present organized at best tests a single phase 
of a single subject. Too often the unthink- 
ing teacher is apt to speak of a standard test 
in Arithmetic or some other subject and for- 
get that no such a thing exists. 

Educational measurmnt then is to reveal 
to the teacher more accurate knowledge of the 
pupils and more accurate knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter in order that instruction may be 
improved. The test is not a teaching device 
—it will not be a magic wand to transform a 
poor teacher or a lazy principal. Results must 
be interpreted in terms of pupil ability and 
curriculum analysis. How much of this the 
individual teacher can do with profit will vary 
greatly according to the teacher; certainly the 
teacher cannot be expected to know as much 
as the Director of a Department of Educa- 
tional Research; nor can the teacher be ex- 
pected to experiment laboriously with material 
where results are already known. Certainly 
the teacher can be expected to codperate in a 
general understanding of purposes of tests, and 
methods of giving them, scoring and tabulat- 
ing results, recognition of medians, amount 
of variability and the more striking results re- 
vealed by standard tests. Certainly, too, the 
teacher can bring into conference a sympa- 
thetic attitude and a desire to help the indi- 
vidual pupils who most need help. If, however, 
the tests are to be used as are other class- 
room equipment-books, globes, outline maps 
—the teacher should expect the principal to be 
able and willing to indicate methods of use 
and improvement. An interpretation of re- 
sults that really helps should follow the giv- 





ing of a test so closely that interest is sus~ 
tained and the test made to function. More- 
over remedial measures for the faults glar- 
ingly disclosed by tests should be made avail- 
able for the teacher. All over the United 
States, in large and small cities, graded and 
ungraded schools, tests have been given for 
the last decade—studies have been made by 
universities and Departments of Educational 
Research, experiments have been conducted in 
hundreds of places bearing upon remedial 
measures. To expect then each class-room 
teacher laboriously to try to duplicate the er- 
rors of such studies would be an educational 
crime. The teacher has neither the training, 
the time nor the temperament for such a task. 
In every large system there should be some 
one primarily responsible for making avail- 
able latest information in practical form— 
lacking that, each teacher has the right to 
expect the educational leader of the schvol to 
assist in converting principles into practice that 
will aid pupils. 

The “Advantages Secured to the Graded 
Teacher Through Educational Measurements” 
was the next general topic of the morning 
session. The discussion of this phase of the 
work was presented by Messrs. George W. 
Flounders, chief examiner of the schools of 
Philadelphia, whose lamented death has so 
recently occurred; by J. Freedom Guy, di- 
rector of research and measurement, of the 
schools of Pittsburgh; and by S. E. Weber, 
superintendent of the schools of Scranton, in 
the order in which these papers are here given. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1912, we began to send out into the 
schools tests for the purpose of standardizing 
methods, material for courses of study, etc. 
After a test had been made, helpful material 
was sent out to the teachers to guide them in 
standards of requirements and in methods. 
Later, we began to send out tests in the be- 
ginning of the term, and again toward the 
close of the term, so as to have two meas- 
urements within the instruction period of the 
same pupils with the same teacher, so that 
the class teacher would have a measure of her 
work, ° 

In 1915, one of our District Superintendents, 
being absent on leave, Mr. John L. Shroy, a 
progressive Principal, who was substituting 
for the absent District Superintendent, was 
called in by the Examiner, and a series of 
tests planned for standardizing the marking 
of papers. These efforts were applied along 
the lines of Spelling, Fundamental Arithmetic 
work, and Silent Reading, Composition, ete. 
In the composition work, we hoped to estab- 
lish standards of marking in the minds of 
the teachers, as well as to establish the mark- 
ings of standard exercises in the Course of 
Study, including compositions on various sub- 
jects, letter, etc. 

About the time that we were arriving at 
pretty definite results, the regular District 
Superintendent returned to service, and the 
Principal returned to his school. Since that 
time, there has been a steady growth and im- 
provement in tests that have been published, 
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and used so widely that they have become 
the standards of measurement over the coun- 
try. We did a valuable piece of work, how- 
ever, with regard to assisting the teachers in 
their methods, their standards of requirements, 
and their judgment concerning marks, and as 
these standard tests become more and more 
reliable, they have been introduced as a reg- 
ular part of our educational work. 

In applying these standard tests, we begin 
by applying them in a few schools for the 
purpose of instructing the District Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and other school of- 
ficials. Then, we conduct a test in a whole 
district, the city being divided into eight dis- 
tricts. Then, we have a city-wide test. 

During the spring of 1919, we had two city- 
wide Courtis Tests in Fundamental Arithme- 
tic, three months apart. After the first test 
was analyzed and charted, constructive ma- 
terial was sent out, drill forms, etc., planned 
to meet the fundamental difficulties, and, in 
about three months, a second test was sent 
out, and the results charted. While we have 
not generally reached the Courtis standards, the 
improvement is so marked that a more care- 
fully planned application of all this work is 
now taking place. It is planned that the Ex- 
aminer shall conduct the measurement tests, 
chart the results, and then, in conference with 
one of the Associate Superintendents, assigned 
to this work, shall send out the remedial ma- 
terial; and we are applying these tests, first, 
in the interpretation of the Course of Study; 
second, to the improvement of methods; third, 
to the instruction of the teachers along the 
academic lines that are found to be weak; 
and, finally, if it appears that the Course of 
Study, itself, is at fault, revision of the courses 
of study. 

Somehow, or other, in years past, the 
Course of Study has been considered a sacred 
instrument, and if there were failures, they 
were attributed to the dullness of the pupils, 
or the poorness of the teacher. We are find- 
ing that very frequently the Course of Study 
is not without fault, and more frequently it 
has been sent broadcast without any attempt 
at interpretation to the teachers who are to 
administer it. 

We have in Philadelphia also adopted an- 
other scheme. A somewhat formal examina- 
tion is sent out to the teachers, not to be ap- 
plied to the children, but to be studied by the 
teachers, to assist them in finding out how the 
course is interpreted by the Superintendent’s 
Department. The Principal is directed to hold 
meetings with his teachers, and to discuss 
these questions, and an accompanying sheet in- 
dicates what the teacher should require of the 
children in the various grades. Very care- 
ful instructions are sent out with this ma- 
terial, so that there is a unification of the in- 
struction all over the city. In these instruc- 
tions, the teacher is constantly referred to 
the Course of Study, so that instead of having 
the Course of Study collecting dust in an un- 
used drawer of the teacher’s desk, the teachers 
are constantly driven to the Course of Study, 
and it is kept alive in the class-room. It is a 
well-known fact that when teachers have 
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taught a few years, new instructions, sent out 
from the Superintendent’s Department, “roll 
like water from the duck’s back,” and, al- 
though, in this city, we have had our elemen- 
tary schools classified by the Eighth Grade 
plan, there are still a few’ teachers in the city 
who refer to the highest elementary grade as 
the Twelfth Grade, although the Eighth Grade 
system was adopted some eighteen or twenty 
years ago. A few years ago we found that 
there was a large waste of drill material, such 
as 100 per cent. tests, etc. In the last twe 
years we have saved several times the expense 
of my office by the directing of the use of this 
material. 

Regularly applied tests are not only valuable 
in measuring the product, and in stimulating 
the production, but, when properly charted, 
tend to enable the Superintendent to put his 
finger on exactly the spot where remedies need 
to be applied, and although we have been study- 
ing the problem of educational measurements 
for several years, we are only just on the 
threshold of new developments and helpful 
methods in their application. 

One of the finest things that have been done 
in this city has been the connecting up of the 
School of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with one of our Practice Schools, so 
that instead of being 4 School of Observation 
and Practice, it has become much more than 
that. It is now becoming a well-established 
school of investigation and experiment, and 
a school for demonstrating to the Principals 
and teachers of the methods of applying edu- 
cational measurements. Any means of meas- 
urging must necessarily be more or less inac- 
curate. The old-fashioned surveyor’s chain 
would wear between the links and become a 
very inaccurate instrument practically useless 
for making accurate surveys in engineering 
work. The micrometer measuring rod, ad- 
justed for differences in temperature, is a much 
more refined instrument, but still, in careless 
hands, not absolutely exact. 

In the use of educational measurements in 
a large city, there is necessarily more or less 
minute deviation from exactness in results; 
but, we have succeeded in reducing these in- 
exactnesses to a very small minimum, so that 
we feel at the present time our results are 
fairly reliable. But, it requires a year or twe 
of pretty strenuous teaching and demonstra- 
tion before the Principals and teachers of the 
city know enough about the methods of com- 
putation and recording; to secure reasonably 
exact results. We have secured through the 
use of educational measurements a much 
greater development in the line of accuracy 
than we have in the matter of speed. You 
know, here in Philadelphia, we are proverbially 
slow, and in former times, pupils were ac- 
customed to have all the time they wanted to 
work five problems. Our ‘speed is increasing 
in all the fundamentals, but our accuracy is 
increasing much more rapidly, so that in the 
upper grades, we are passing in accuracy the 
Standard Courtis Test. 

One of the great benefits that are accruing 
is the proper attention to fundamentals in the 
first six grades. We are laying the founda- 
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tions for a well-planned application of the 
six-three-three plan. When the Junior High 
School is properly established, it will be very 
necessary to have a fair degree of speed and 
accuracy in the fundamentals, before children 
pass into the Junior High School. It is a 
waste of money, and a serious handicap to the 
teachers to attempt to teach the applications of 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, etc., when the foun- 
dations has not been laid, and a new organiza- 
tion will not only benefit from the proper ap- 
plication of educational measurements, but will 
very much stimulate scientific investigation. 


IN SCHOOLS OF PITTSBURGH, 


It is not my purpose to offer a brief for 
Educational Measurement despite the fact that 
a School Superintendent of one of the larger 
cities of Pennsylvania just yesterday regis- 
tered vicious opposition against the movement. 
He says common sense tells you everything 
that a standard test will do. True, collective 
human judgment is not to be decried. Indi- 
vidual judgment, on the contrary, is as vari- 
able as the laws of Mexico. Doctor Starch, 
ot the University of Wisconsin, tested this 
out thoroughly with teachers of English. The 
final examination paper of a certain pupil in 
first year English was reproduced exactly by 
means of a plate and marked by 142 teachers 
of first year English in accordance with the 
standards and practices of their respective 
schools. The lowest mark received was 50%, 
the highest was 98%, a range of 48%. The 
teacher giving the course marked the pupil 
75%, which was the passing mark. Twenty- 
six teachers marked lower than the passing 
mark, while one hundred and six marked 
higher. We readily see the close relation of 
teachers’ marks to retardation and promotion. 
In a cosmopolitan high school, such as we 
have in our city, a child has equal chance of 
getting a teacher who marks low or high. If 
he draws the former he may fail. If lucky 
enough to draw the higher marking teacher, 
he is promoted. 

But you say English involves a wide variety 
of judgment. A History paper made in the 
same way by means of a plate was marked by 
70 teachers of History. The marks varied 
from 43 to 92, with a passing mark of 70. 
Thirty-six teacliers passed the pupil while 
twenty-eight made him fail. It was then pre- 
sumed that Mathematics, the exact science, 
would eliminate this variability. A final ex- 
aminaton paper in Geometry was marked by 
118 teachers. The range was from 28 92%, 
with a passing grade of 75. Forty-seven of the 
teachers passed the pupil while seventy-one 
made him fail. Woe unto the boy in the high 
school who was so unfortunate as to get into 
the low-marking group. It is also interesting 
to know that the index of variation was 
greater in Mathematics than in English, 
7.5 vs. 4.4. (See Starch Educational Meas- 
vrement, Chapter IT.) 

Educational Measurement is standardizing 
teachers’ marks by producing objective tests. 
More than thirty standard tests are now 
scored in such a way that if papers are given 





to one hundred teachers, the variation is prac- 
tically o. 

_ In the second place, measurement is defini- 
tizing examinations. The traditional examina- 
tion has been the time-honored device of super- 
visors and teachers from the davs of Socrates, 
but the ordinary teachers’ examination is an 
unknown quantity. That is, we do not know 
the difficulty of the examination. It reminds 
me of the earlier days of linear measure, when 
King John, of England, established the yard 
as the distance from the point of his nose to 
the end of his middle finger. This standard 
was more definite than the one in use up to 
that time. But suppose America had adopted 
the standard yard as the length of the presi- 
dent’s arm. Would you rather buy dress-goods 
during the administration of Van Buren or 
Abraham Lincoln? These were variable, while 
the present yard is not. So it is with the 
ordinary examination prepared by teachers or 
supervisors. Some time ago one of our teach- 
ers was very much worried. She told me that 
either her pupils were numbskulls, or that she 
was a fizzle. She had given a test in fractions, 
on which her pupils had rated very low. This 
was the cause of her discouragement. I gave 
the pupils a standard test and found that they 
rated, on the whole, seven points above the 
average. I used a definite measure for an 
indefinite one. She had made her test entirely 
too hard and the pupils naturally fell down. 
I'll wager that I can put up a test in Arith- 
metic that will flunk 95% of you. The same 
would be true of History or Geography. Men, 
where and what is Zanzibar? How many of 
you ladies think you can, if given sufficient 
time, successfully locate the Isle of Man? But 
that is not a fair question. However, it is a 
fair sample of many Geography tests. The 
first thing we need is a well defined established 
test. We must know its worth. It must be 
standardized by using large representative 
groups of children. Thus the standard test is 
taking the place of the old type of examina- 
tion, because we know the exact value of the 
problems, and because there are definite stand- 
ards of achievement for purposes of com- 
parison. 

_ In the third place, Educational Measurement 
is of value to the teacher, in that it definitizes 
and evaluatesaims. It isa pretty generally ac- 


cepted principle in pedagogy that a teacher - 


should have a well-defined aim. Aims in edu- 
cation may be general or specific; for instance, 
knowledge, power, skill, correct habits, in- 
dustrial efficiency, and social efficiency are 
general aims. 

The Militarist says the aim of education is 
strong physique; the Moralist advocates 
character; the Politician holds up the ideal of 
civic efficiency; the Physician is a devotee to 
good health; the Manufacturer argues for in- 
dustrial efficiency; the Clergy maintain that 
the school should teach the correct attitude to- 
ward God. Doctor Bonsor adds another aim— 
Training for Leisure. These are very fine. 
Along comes Doctor Dewey, with his unique 
blanket phrase—Social Efficiency. Good. They 
are very desirable aims, but too vague to be 
of much immediate worth to the teacher. The 
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elear to the average teacher as how to reduce 
the High Cost of Living is to Congress. We 
must reduce them to specifics. Health, Indus- 
trial Efficiency, Citizenship, and Provision for 
the Wise Use of Leisure are more definite 
than Social Efficiency. Care of the teeth, care 
of the eyes, nose, lungs, and digestive organs 
is still more specific than the goal of Health, 
while formation of the habit of brushing the 
teeth morning and evening, reading with the 
light coming from the left or over the left 
shoulder, the habit of breathing deeply in the 
fresh air, the habit of daily walking, of play 
in the fresh air, avoiding picking the ears with 
pins, or toothpicks, or lead pencils are specific 
ends clear to the teacher and attainable di- 
rectly by the pupils. 

Right at this point is one great, big function 
of scientific study in education. For illustra- 
tion, look at this aim—“Pupils should develop 
Arithmetical ability.’ Very general. Again, 
“Pupils should develop ability to add rapidly 
and accurately.” This is somewhat more spe- 
cific, but how rapidly and how accurately may 
we expect seventh grade pupils to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, or divide. By investigation 
we know that a seventh grade pupil should be 
able to add eleven examples of twenty-seven 
figures each, a total of 297 combinations in 
eight minutes, or an average of about 35 com- 
binations per minute. He should be able to 
subtract 96 combinations in four minutes, or 
24 per minute. He should multiply ro prob- 
lems like 46 x 5784 in six minutes; and divide 
10 examples like 54-7865 in eight minutes with 
an accuracy of 80%. Similar standards are 
well known for each grade. Even in the 2-A 
grade we know the children should be able 
to write the answers to simple combinations 
like 3 plus 4 and 6 plus 5 at the rate of 20 per 
minute, in the third grade 26 per minute, in 
the fourth grade 34 per minute, in the fifth 
grade 42 per minute, and in the sixth, 50 per 
minute. In other words, when the sixth grade 
has been reached the pupils should be able to 
write all the 45 combinations in addition cor- 
rectly in one minute. Many cannot do it, 
however, as we have found in our studies. 
These are specific standards. The work is 
definitized for the teacher. She knows that 
she has a definite assignment in her grade. 
For instance, if a teacher has the fifth grade 
she must raise her pupils from ability to di- 
vide four Courtis Division Examples to ability 
to solve six such examples. 

How rapidly should your children be able 
to read silently? Do you know whether they 
can comprehend what they read? If you are 
a sixth grade teacher your pupils should be 
able to read thoughtfully 92 words per min- 
ute and have a “Comprehension” of 21 as 
measured by the Monroe Scale. If they are 
reading easy material such as a story, they 
should be able to read 191 words per minute 
with an “Index of Comprehension” of 95. If 
you have just started with a fourth grade class 
in Reading, you have the very definite oppor- 
tunity of increasing their ability to read silently 
20 words per minute with a “Comprehension” 
increase of 5.5 during the coming year. 
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How rapidly can your children write? Do 
you know? Wouldn’t you like to be able to 
say in the eighth grade, “My children write 
85 letters per minute, which is six letters 
above standard for my grade.” “My quality, 
on the other hand, is four points low for my 
grade.” “Now my problem is to raise my 
quality and hold my speed.” Definite standards 
are available for all grades as to speed and 
quality of handwriting. They may be ob- 
tained from the Ayres Scale, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. 

Can your pupils spell? How well? Dr. 
Ayres has worked out a very valuable spelling 
test composed of different lists of words for 
each grade. Your class should be able to spell 
with 75% accuracy on the list for your grade. 
Suppose your class in sixth grade spells the 
words with an ability of 84%. That class has 
spelling ability equal to the seventh grade. 
For illustration, the following list of ten 
words is taken from the sixth grade list; 
often, improvement, stopped, motion, theater, 
century, total, mention, difference, examina- 
tion. Ten words are insufficient for a test. 
Twenty or twenty-five words should be used. 

After a test of twenty or twenty-five words 
such as this has been given to a group of 
pupils you will find quite a variance in the 
pupils’ scores. A pupil with a percentage of 
42 has fourth grade spelling ability, a per- 
centage of 58 has fifth grade ability, 75 is 
standard for the sixth grade. A pupil with a 
mark of 84 has seventh grade abil'ty, a mark 
of 92 is eighth grade ability, while a mark of 
96 shows spelling ability commensurate with 
the first year of the high school. We thus 
have definite objective standards of achieve- 
ment with which to measure each pupil in 
spelling. 

Recently in our city we gave the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test to 38,270 children in 
grades 3 to 8. Our results show beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that we have had a faulty 
aim in teaching reading, despite the fact that 
Silent Reading constitutes at least nine- 
tenths of adult reading, in our teaching we 
have been stressing Oral Reading, with a 
corresponding neglect of Silent Reading. On 
the whole, our Rate of Silent Reading is 
6% below the Monroe Standard, while our 
“Comprehension” is 25% below. We are now 
giving Silent Reading its proportionate em- 
phasis, and I predict the test one year hence 
will tell a different tale. The standardized test 
thus diagnosed faulty aims, or misplaced em- 
phasis. 

Of the many values of Educational Measure- 
ment to the class-room teacher, I have briefly 
discussed three: 1. That the Standard Objec- 
tive Test is reducing the wide variability in 
teachers’ marks. 2. Scientific Measurement is 
definitizing the traditional examination. 3. 
The Aims of Instruction are being Evaluated 
and Reduced to Specifics. 

Most standard tests or information relative 
to same, may be procured from the Bureau of 
Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Bulletins on Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Reading, etc., will be sent gratis.. Address, 
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Department of Research and Measurement, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IN THE SCRANTON SCHOOLS. 


Educational measurements have enabled our 
veachers to show tangible results of their ef- 
forts. They are gradually coming to feel that 
the judgment of their efficiency is not based 
en opinion, caprice, or humor, but upon facts. 
Sentiment is giving way to demonstration. 
The record is impartially arrived at and, in 
eonsequence, is the fairest obtainable. Teach- 
ers who ordinarily would seldom draw at- 
tention to the quality of their work come into 
prominence as readily as those given to dis- 
play. This is a decided advantage to the ma- 
jority of them. Oftentimes, where least ex- 
pected, a superior teacher is brought into 
prominence and given the opportunity to of- 
fer helpful guidance to others who visit her 
class-room or observe her teaching before a 
group of teachers having the same grade of 
work. I have yet to discover a teacher in this 
way who is not delighted with the recognition 
earned. It stimulates healthy emulation within 
a system and gives tone and encouragement 
eo all. It removes the personal element from 
the supervisor's judgment of a teacher’s work. 
Without the application of educational meas- 
ttrements such separation is next to impossible. 

The use of educational measurements does 
more. It gives teachers the satisfaction of 
knowing definitely what they can do without 
frst having a supervisor tell them. Uncer- 
tainty gives way to confidence. It avoids the 
dangerous tendency of developing a bureau- 
eracy in education where the teacher becomes 
a mere machine in response to directions re- 
eeived from educational officials. When a 
teacher becomes conscious of her power of 
initiation and achievement the supervisor’s 
function becomes what it should become, in- 
spirational rather than corrective. A change 
of attitude on the part of the teacher is ef- 
fected which is of advantage to the school as 
well as to her. 

Then, again, standard tests and measure- 
ments serve a useful purpose to those teachers 
in the service who are recognized by com- 
mon acceptance as belonging to the fisst rank. 
They have a natural interest in the results ob- 
tained in the several subjects in other states 
and communities. Comparisons serve to re- 
affirm their convictions and lead to a deeper 
inquiry into practices and methods which ob- 
tain in those districts with the highest stand- 
ards of excellence. Skillful teachers have 
always employed some form of educational 
measurements to determine the best method of 
procedure. Any teacher going to a new posi- 
tion or placed in charge of a new class is 
ebliged to learn the attainments of the group 
with whom ‘she has to deal. The reason the 
substitute teacher can not be expected to get 
the same results as the regular teacher is 
eaused by her not knowing the next step the 
ee should take in the mastery of their 

sons, 

The immediate progress of the pupils makes 
taking an inventory of the situation a neces- 
sity. Their growth under the instruction of 





any regular teacher can only be determined by 
the application of standard measurements at 
the beginning and at the close of the term. 
This fixes the responsibility where it belongs. 
The test of instruction is not so much in the 
present achievements of a class as in the 
amount of advancement effected in a gives 
time, It should be stated in passing that the 
application of educational measurements must 
result in improving the quality of instructiom 
or the time given to it is wasted. Aid te 
proper grading of pupils and to suitable in- 
struction for all pupils is also involved in the 
problem. The group, as a whole, may show 
progress if the upper quartile and the middle 
fifty per cent. of the pupils show improve- 
ment. The lower quartile may be utterly 
neglected. The grade teacher is enabled to 
measure her results by the change effected for 
the better in every pupil in her class. 

What are the individual accomplishments im 
relation to individual capabilities? 
answer to the foregoing question I take to be 
the very essence of democracy in teaching. 
No advocate of this means to determine the 
quality of work done is urging the lockstep iu 
education or is seeking to reduce all pupils 
to the dead level of mediocrity. Quite the 
contrary. Its aim is to give every child the 
opportunity to develop in harmony with his 
powers. But you can’t provide the opportunity 
if you don’t localize his difficulties and diagnose 
his capabilities. No two pupils have equal 
gifts nor is equal ability in all subjects to be 
found in any individual. Strength in one sub- 
ject does not imply strength in any other or 
in all others. The fallacy of a faculty psy- 
chology, laying claim to the existence of gen- 
eral abilities, has been exploded. The law of 
balances must be brought into play. Subjects 
easily learned should donate their time to those 
more difficult of mastery. Here again educa- 
tional measurements supply the means for the 


teacher to work out a well balanced program | 


for each child. The grade teacher now knows 
that pupils sufficiently proficient for their grade 
in, let us say, writing or spelling or in both, 
should give the time devoted by other pupils 
to those subjects, to studies in which they lack 
such proficiency. The same practice is also 
applied to different phases of the same sub- 
ject. or example, if a pupil is a fluent oral 
reader and has developed little power of 
wringing meaning out of the content, his time 
and attention had better be applied to silent 
reading. 

The classification of pupils, already referred 
to, into the three groups, the first quartile, the 
middle fifty per cent., and the lower quartile, 
argues for a new basis of a course of study, 
this basis being the establishment of minimum 
essentials to be mastered by the pupils in the 
lower quartile, a wider range of material to 
be taken by the pupils of the middle fifty per 
cent., and an enriched course of study for those 
in the brightest group. Agreement upon these 
norms has brought the making of courses of 
study into the hands of groups of teachers, 
with superintendents of schools and super- 
visors acting in an advisory capacity. The ad- 
vantages derived by the grade teacher from 
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such a plan are so evident that they need not 
be argued. Many courses of study used to be 
made by office superintendens who had lost 
the touch of actual school-room practice, who 
would in consequence foist courses of study 
upon teachers whose intent they themselves 
were unable to interpret or to carry out in 
ractice. The effect of such a course of study 
is usually discouragement and dissatisfaction. 

Teachers welcome the opportunity to as- 
sume their share of the responsibility involved 
in the making of the course of study. They 
prefer to have their experience, knowledge, 
and judgment capitalized for service to the 
school children of the district. Their codpera- 
tion in the making of the course of study 
brings them in touch with the literature on the 
best eduational practice in the country. It 
gives them a sense or responisibility which 
brings out the best service of which they are 
capable. It produces contentment with their 
task. The program agreed to is largely of 
their own making. Because it is not superim- 
posed by an external authority, criticisms of its 
merits are largely self-criticisms which will 
make for constant effective revision of the 
same. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves with 
educational measurements as applied to the 
grading of pupils and- the distribution of the 
materials of instruction to suit individual 
needs of pupils. Now a word as to their ap- 
plication to the methods of instruction. They 
have furnished the grade. teacher with the 
means to determine the relation of the amount 
of time employed to accuracy of interpreta- 
tion, the effect of the span of attention to 
possible results in reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and writing. By them teachers are testing 
the relative merits of methods of study on the 
part of pupils as well as methods and devices 
employed in teaching. The value of attentive 
repetition is being determined. Conclusions 
are arrived at through the process of experi- 
mentation. In this field educational measure- 
ments will find ever enlarging possibilities. 
The National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education will devote its next Yearbook to 
this phase of the problem. Grade teachers 
have been waiting patiently for such theoreti- 
cal and practical help as the next Yearbook 
promises to give in this field. 

It seems to me that the greatest contribution 
has been made in the setting up of definite 
standards and in the working out of standards 
where none are established at present. 
Through the codperation of the grade teacher 
at work with the practical problems of teach- 
ing daily and the scientific investigator we 
shall greatly improve the present standards de- 
rived through educational measurements and we 
shall derive and refine standards of marking 
pupils’ work lying in the zone between excel- 
lent and zero in such subjects as history, 
geography and composition. At present the 
atmosphere in that zone is extremely hazy in 
those subjects. Recognition of the problem 
is half of its solution. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. - 


HE meeting was called to order by the 
President, and there was music by the 
orchestra of the James Campbell School. The 
general topic of the sessions was the Project 
Method. President Boyer said: 

Some years ago in his “Democracy and Edu- 
cation,” Dr. J. Dewey called our attention to 
the fact that in a society shot through with 
ever-widening channels for the communication 
of changes occurring anywhere, it is impera- 
tive that we train children in the power to ad- 
just themselves to progressively changing con- 
ditions. Those of you who were fortunate 
enough to hear Dr. Burton last evening before 
the general sessions will remember that he em- 
phasized as one of the first demands of de- 
mocracy that all citizens should be able to 
think clearly. It is patent that we think most 
clearly on those problems which we have ap- 
propriated to ourselves on those problems 
which are vital to us. If this is true, might it 
not be wise for us, as teachers, to stop to con- 
sider whether children are engaged in solving 
our problems or theirs? If we learn to do 
by doing, do we not also learn to think by 
thinking? And if the effectiveness of our 
thought depends at least partially on the con- 
sciousness of a real and personal problem, 
does not this condition also apply to our 
pupils? 

Dr. Burton went on to emphasize the neces- 
sity in a democracy for conscious cooperation. 
Not one of the pressing problems of the pres- 
ent can be satisfactorily solved unless all peo- 
ple consciously and self-sacrificingly work to- 
gether for the common good. Are we training 
for such conscious co6peration when it is 
counted a class-room crime, punishable by 
detention, if you please, for Mary Smith to 
help Johnny Jones over a difficulty in some 
common problem ? 

We hear much recently about specialized 
recitations, supervised study, motivation, self- 
activity and the like, as if each one of these 
departments of methodology were separate and 
distinct one from the other. It appeals to me 
that in the Project Method we have a plan 
for the effective coddination of the essentials 
ol all these methods, as well as a means for 
the correlation of the subjects of instruction. 
I have the pleasure of of introducing Dr. Wm. 
L. Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, on 
“Principles underlying. the Project Method.” 


TEACHING BY THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Is the project method merely a new name 
for an old type of procedure? Yes and no. If 
one were disposed to stress its age the claim 
might be made that it is old, very old; older. 
in fact, than the institution we call the school. 
For it is as old as the first instance of learn- 
ing in connection with a set purpose to ac- 
complish an end. More specifically it has been 
found in every case where the children have 
consciously shared the purposes of their parents 
while learning to carry forward the domestic 
activities. In this sense learning through pur- 
poseful activity has characterized the best 
incidental learning of every age and clime. 
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But if learning through felt purposes is thus 
admittedly old, it may still lay some claim to 
novelty as a doctrine for the modern school- 
room, 

What is a project? Wherein does it differ 
from a problem, from a topic, from motivated 
activity, from the socialized recitations? The 
answers to these questions will, I hope, come 
during the discussion. A project, as I under- 
stand it, is any instance of activity or experi- 
ence carried on under the dominating purpose 
of the agent, that is, of the doer and learner. 
Let us note almost in the reverse order the 
words, dominating, purpose, learner. It is 
the learner that concerns us, the learning that 
is to come from his doing, his experience. 
That learning may best come, the factor of 
purpose has been seized upon as the key to 
the process. Note, however, that it is the 
purpose of the learner that counts. His pur- 
pose, as it guides and controls the various 
steps in his activity, is the psychological fac- 
tor—as I hope to show—in the whole process 
of most efficient learning. 

Suppose a teacher sets as a task for next 
Friday to write a letter forwarding to the 
Youth’s Companion a new subscription and 
ordering in return as a premium a toy electric 
steamboat. This may be close enough to the 
child’s life to be called by some a “motivated 
lesson” in letter writing. But suppose the boy 
had been actually wishing the steamboat, and 
had persuaded his aunt to take the Youth’s 
Companion in order that with the “new sub- 
scriber” and fifteen cents additional for post- 
age and packing he might secure the steamboat 
for his own, do you think the letter writing 
in the two cases would be the same? The in- 
stance is perhaps extreme, but it illustrates 
the point. The purpose of the boy to get the 
steamboat is an actual vital thing in his life. 
This purpose dominates his whole thinking 
and doing in connection. If his letter lacks 
definiteness, he is glad to learn. Precision and 
clearness are now inherent in a real life situa- 
tion. This is what is meant by a project, an 
activity where a living purpose of the doer and 
learner dominates and guides each step of the 
process. 

Suppose a girl has at length secured her 
mother’s consent to make a dress, “all by her- 
self.” The girl’s attitude makes a project of 
the whole affair. But if the sewing teacher 
sets as a task sewing ten straight seams, there 
will prohably be many in the class to whom 
the activity is no project, but a mere task and 
nothing more. So also if a group of children 
give a play, we have a group project, provided 
all purposed conjointly. The poet who spends 
hours and days on a poem is working on a 
project. The statesman who makes an argu- 
ment for a great cause is engaged in a project. 
The mother whose faith tells her that fervent 
prayer in behalf of her wayward son will avail 
to quicken again his hardened heart is engaged 
in a purposeful act that enlists her whole being 
and involves her whole faith in God and her 
whole philosophy of life. A project then can 
take every form that human purpose and en- 
deavor can assume. The distinguishing es- 
sence in each instance is the effective purpose. 





It was indicated above that projects may be 


individual affairs or they may be carried on — 


by groups. It is clear at once that a group 
Project is the essence of the “socialized reci- 
tation,” though not all group projects need be 
of this type. It may be well to distinguish 
several types of projects differentiated accord- 
ing to the types of purposes involved. I myself 
distinguish four. Type I., where the dominat- 
ing purpose demands embodiment in some 
form. The illustrations given above were all 
of this kind. This is sometmes called the 
Constructive Type, though it must be made 
clear that the construction need not be ma- 
terial, it can even be of as spiritual a sub- 
stance as prayer itself. The distinction is best 
seen in the contrasting type. Type II. is where 
the ‘dominating purpose is to enjoy some (es- 
thetic) experience. I hear there is a sunset, I 
purpose to enjoy it to the extent of my being, 
so with a poem, or a play, or an opera. A 
child who asks his mother for a story pur- 
poses a project of Type II. These two types 
are often correlatives. The poet writes the 
poem (Type I.); we enjoy it (Type II.). 
DaVinci paints the Mona Lisa (Type I.), you 
and I stand enraptured before his masterpiece 
(Type II.). Type II. we may call the Appre- 
ciation Project. A third is Type III., where 
the dominating purpose is to solve a problem, 
to clear up some intellectual conflict. A prob- 
lem we may recognize as such; so also a boat. 
Solving a problem is another and different 
thing; so likewise is sailing a boat different 
from the boat itself. I may contemplate solv- 
ing the problem or sailing the boat; but I may 
say in the end, “No, it is too much trouble, 
or “I haven't the time,” or “I am not con- 
cerned.” So far no project. But if I deter- 
mine to solve the problem and set to work ef- 
fectively at it, then I am engaged in a project 
of Type III. Have I made clear the difference 
between a problem and a project? Problems 
are very common in geography, science, and 
history. Projects of Type III. should, I 
think, be correlatively very common in the 
teaching of science and geography and his- 
tory; but so far, most teachers cannot insti- 
tute projects. It is a distressing fact, but true. 
Perhaps after a while we shall know more 
about an effective technique for building and 
arousing purposes. 

The fourth and last type of project is where 
the dominating purpose is to acquire some 
item or degree of knowledge or skill. So close 
is this to old fashioned drill that I almost fear 
to give it place, but it exists as a type form 
and we need it. I remember that my teacher 
once conceived the very evident idea that my 
handwriting was not as good as it should be, 
and I was required to practice under her di- 
rection. But I took it as a task imposed from 
without and practiced in but a desultory 
fashion. Later, I myself woke up to the fact 
that I was ashamed of my penmanship, and 
for several years I practiced in season and 
out. It had then become for me an engrossing 
project. A colleague asked a group of us to 
teli him what was back of the Gunpowder 
Plot. The auswers were scant, indeed. I de- 
termined to look it up when I got home and 
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learn more about it than the “fifth of Novem- 
ber and gunpowder, treason, and plot.” This, 
then, was a project to me of Type IV. 

So far we have done little more than define 
and distinguish, Am I warranted in saying 
that practically all school activities worth con- 
sidering can conceivably appear as one or the 
other of the four types differentiated? If any 
of you doubt this, I shall be glad to learn of 
it more definitely. Attention should again be 
called to the distinction between individual 
and group projects; and it should be pointed 
out that any one of these four types might 
conceivably appear as a subordinate part of 
any other. In particular any construction 
project worthy the name is almost sure to in- 
volve a number of subordinate projects of 
Type III. So close is the connection that 
some less discerning cannot distinguish which 
is means and which is end, what is main 
purpose and what is subordinate means to this 
purpose as an end. 

If so far as we have mainly learned what we 
mean by a project, it is now all the more 
necessary to ask why use projects? Cui bono? 
An inclusive answer can be given at once that 
the project utilizes in almost remarkable fashion 
most of the desirable tendencies in modern 
education. But the justification of the answer 
will require detailed treatment. In the first 
place, the purposeful act is the typical unit of 
the admirable and effective life. We admire 
and emulate the life animated and controlled 
by worthy purposes. The mere drifter, who 
takes life as it comes without purpose and 
without effort, we despise. If the persevering 
pursuit of worthy purposes constitutes thus 
the worthy and efficient life, should we not 
seek early to educate our children accordingly? 
Could we reasoning in advance think of a 
preparation more promising of good results 
than one which provides practice in the choice 
and pursuit of purposes? To choose purposes 
wisely and worthily is certainly a desirable 
characteristic. Can this characteristic be 
built in the youth save by such practice in the 
choice and pursuit of purposes as will tend 
to correct errors in the choice and the feeble- 
ness of pursuit? How is itnow? The teacher 
and the school authorities do practically all 
the choosing that is done in schools; so that 
the children perforce acquire their habits of 
choosing on the playground or on the street. 
where the more forward of their fellows set 
the fashion in choosing. For my part I wish 
to see the difficult art of choosing taught in 
school where the teacher can help guide the 
process. But choosing cannot be taught apart 
from some opportunity to choose—all the time 
under wise teacher guidance. This, of course, 
means a different notion of school. It means 
having things go on in school in which chil- 
dren can enter purposefully. Without such 
actual living, I have very little faith in the 
school’s being a place to prepare for living. 
Does this mean that the teacher abdicates? 
Exactly no. But it does mean a more complex 
kind of teaching, one that expects the school 


time to be made up typically of life itself. In. 
other words, only by living—under properly. 
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selective guidance—can the child learn better 
how to live. 

Again, we have for many years agreed that 
school work should not be so abstract. There 
must be more of concreteness, more of ob- 
jectivity, of “real problems, in it.” We have 
not always distinguished that what is very con- 
crete to one may be very abstract to another 
who has not progressed so. To you and me 
3% yards is very concrete, but to a very young 
child it is painfully abstract. If anyone uses 
purposeful acts, we can be sure that he is liv- 
ing in the realm of the concrete, because no 
one can purpose in terms that. he feels are 
beyond him. Purpose means the essence of 
concreteness exactly adapted to the degree of 
development of each. 

Still again, we have heard much—pro and 
con—about interest. We have been told that 
without interest there is no effort and little 
learning. We have contrariwise heard that to 
try always to interest children is to spoil them 
—and most of us have agreed. Now the fac- 
tor of purpose will, I believe, solve the puzzle 
Where purpose is, there we have one kind of 
interest—a good interest if the purpose be 
worthy—which shows itself in effort, in an 
inner urge which would of itself and from 
within push the child on the fact of obstacles 
and hindrances. Such a state of interest we 
all wish. But where no purpose is present, 
there the weak and foolish teacher has often 
in times past cajoled and promised and sugar- 
coated—and this we all despise. Purpose then 
—its presence or its absence—exactly distin- 
guishes the desirable and manly interest from 
the mushy type of anything to-keep-the-dear- 
things-interested or amused. It is purpose, 
then, that we want, worthy purposes, urgently 
sought. Get these and the interest will take 
care of itself. All that is good we'll secure. 

Another phrase that has attracted many is 
self-activity, and there is much to be said for 
it. But is it not at once evident that what 
was desired was an activity that springs from 
within, from the same inner urge that we 
saw above? In other words, the purposeful 
act is at the same time self-activity. Froebel 
complicated his discussion with some doubtful 
metaphysics, but, this factor corrected, self- 
activity is quite nearly an old name for what 
we here advocate. 

A more recent term or idea is one that dis- 
tinguishes the concomitant aspects of any 
learning activity from the more immediate or 
primary aspects. The boy who sets out to 
make a boat that he can sail in will undoubt- 
edly learn much about making boats; but he 
will also have learned self-reliance, that it pays 
to take pains, that accuracy counts. These 
concomitant learnings, while slower to get, 
have perhaps most to do with what we call 
character. In school we promote on the other 
aspects of learning; but in life these concomi- 
tants count no less than the immediate learn- 
ings. Now it needs little discussion from me 
to point out that good concomitants come best 
from successful purposing. Where the child 
faces always and only tasks that he looks upon 
merely as tasks, there result the bad con- 
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eomitants of shirking, dawdling, hating school, 
and the like—these are the outcomes. 

Perhaps clearer than anything I have yet 
urged is the fact that purpose secures organi- 
zation and a weighing of comparative values. 
As long as facts and data are mere facts and 
mere data, and the school treats them all as 
“free and equal,” the child with difficulty sees 
things in relation, and has no basis for pre- 
ferring one fact to another. But in life it is 
the relation and pertinence of facts that 
counts,—in truth we have hard work to re- 
member facts that are not so related. Now 
he who has under a dominating purpose 
sought facts pertinent to his purpose and has 
so organized them as to attain his purpose has 
got at once a relatedness and an organization 
possible in no other way. The question of 
comparative values so far as concerned this 
purpose is solved en route. As I hope to show 
in a moment, he will for valid reasons also 
remember all of this; so that we may conclude 
that purpose effects an organization of ma- 
terial and data in a way to produce immediate 
results and to supply a model for future needs, 
and at the same time fixes the whole in the 
nervous system as a relative permanent pos- 
session of the doer and learner. 

But what is the place of the teacher in all 
this? Does the emphasis on child purposing 
mean teacher abdication? Does it mean that 
the teacher is to await the spontaneous pur- 
posing of the child, and then accept whatever 
may come? By no means soever. This nega- 
tive must be made clear. The emphasis placed 
above on the practice in wise purposing in- 
dicates what seems the proper line to follow. 
But to make the first discussion more accurate 
let us first ask what are the characteristic 
steps of a typical project. These steps I have 
myself provisionally accepted as _ follows: 
Purposing, planning, executing, judging. A 
word or tw about these and their relation to each 
other may be useful. It has been clear in all that 
precedes that presence of the felt purpose is the 
key to the whole point of view under discus- 
sion. Naturally this then is put first. It is 
at once clear that the purpose should permeate 
and direct the planning at each stage. The 
purpose as thus present in and expressed 
through the plan should control the execution. 
The judgment must be primarily in terms of 
the purpose; has the result fulfilled the aim 
set by the purpose? Our question then be- 
comes: What respective parts have teacher 
and pupil as regards each of these essential 
steps in the conception and prosecution of a 
project? 

The step of planning requires an analogous 
discussion. The advantage to the child is prin- 
eipally dependent upon his doing the planning. 
Some shortsightedly practical people think that 
the objective value of the plan is the sole or 
principal desideratum, and accordingly stand 
ready to furnish the child with an adult-made 
plan. This is generally to defeat the education 
ef the child. If it is a product we wish—and 
we care nothing or little about the child in- 
volved—the plan-furnishing scheme can be de- 
fended. But if we seek the education of the 
child, we must let him assume some respon- 
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sibility of thinking out for himself the plan to 
be followed. Of course, if the material to be 
used is costly, we may have to step in to check 
up or improve the plan. But under ordinary 
conditions, if a failure of result points clearly 
to the weak spot in the planning. It may be well 
to let the children learn by their own errors. 
It is, of course, quite true that discourage- 
ment may follow failure, and this we should 
probably avoid at almost any cost. It is fur- 
ther true that we can by questioning and other 
indirect ways help the children to higher stand- 
ards of planning and this with profit. All of 
these considerations the wise teacher will keep 
in mind, and step in to help only where it 
seems clear that the child will actually gain 
thereby in progress towards effective plan- 
ning and confidence in himself thereto. 

Practically the same considerations hold of 
executing and judging. In the case of the lat- 
ter it may well be pointed out that the young 
child cannot be expected to pass very clear 
judgment upon his output. Our aim here is 
rather that he gain in judging, that is, in the 
development and application of standards of 
excellence. Almost nowhere else is so much 
skill and wisdom required in the teacher. Un- 
less the objective results of success or failure 
are very evident (as they are in roller skat- 
ing, for instance), the teacher must take great 
care that the growing child shall be brought 
increasingly to consciousness of the excellence 
or lack of excellence of his work. But this 
must be done with such tact as to have the 
child himself see the differences and, even 
more difficult, himself prefer the better. Many 
a parent has done incalculable harm just here. 
How to hold up standards and yet at the 
same time both encourage further effort and 
bring about the personal acceptance of the 
yet unattainable standards—these are, indeed, 
difficult for fallible mortals. To sketch the 
demands made upon the teacher in all of this 
relationship is far easier than to meet these 
demands in the care of actual flesh and blood 
children. 

You need not begin with any flourish of 
trumpets, nor feel bound to reach at any early 
day—if ever—a 100% project basis. But you 
can experiment and let your practice grow as 
success warrants, no faster. A third line: 
get from your principal or superintendent per- 
mission to set aside a half-hour a week for in- 
dividual projects. Again feel your way care- 
fully along. Tell the children that this half- 
hour is for those who can use it wisely, that 
anv one who can propose a worth-while w: ; 
of spending the half-hour may, with your ap- 
proval, be free to proseeute the approved 
scheme (project). Your approval being neces- 
sary, there need be nothing wrong or even 
foolish attempted. For those who cannot pro- 
pose any acceptable projects, you can have 
some useful activities ready. As the plan 
succeeds, you can extend the half hour to a 
greater length or to every day in the week. 
By encouraging group projects here, this period 


-will form a kind of seed bed for the other two 


lines of attack. In these and such ways you 
can introduce the project method, going only 
so fast as you feel that it is successful. My 
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prophecy is that a determined trial will prove 
to you a-most alluring personal project. 

The next paper, “The New Geography and 
the Project Method,” was presented by Miss 
Erna Grassmuck, of the Cleveland Normal 
Training School. We have no report of this 
interesting discussion. i 

A demonstration lesson in the Project 
Method of the New Geography was well ar- 
ranged and presented by Miss Mary L. Maher, 
of the Clymer School, Philadelphia. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations reported as 
follows: 
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For President, Clarence H. Carback, Phila- 
delphia; Vice President, M. H. Thomas, Har- 
risburg; and Secretary, Etta M. Work, 
Charleroi. 

Executive Committee: Loretto B. Brown, 
Wayne; Mary McArdle, Pittsburgh; James P. 
Gilligan, Scranton; B. Frank Rosenberry, 
Easton; and W. Clarence Weyant, Summer 


Hill, 

Educational Council, Etta M. Work, 3 
years, Charleroi. Nominating Committee, 
Clarence H. Carback, Philadelphia. 

The report was received and the above of- 
fiers elected for the ensuing year. 


On motion, the Department adjourned. 
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“TRE meeting of the Supervising Principals, 

eighty or more of whom were in attend- 
ance, was held at the Central High School, 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31 The Department was called to 
order by President Gilmore, at 9 o’clock, who 
welcomed the principals and others present, 
and introduced the attractive and interesting 
program of the session. 

The officers were: President, W. Lee Gil- 
more, Oakmont; Vice President, J. G. Dun- 
dore, Jersey Shore; and Secretary and Treas- 
urer, G. C. Gressman, of Herminie; Executive 
Committee, George E. Marks, Sewickley; F. 
D. Keboch, Aspinwall; and J. L. Spiegel, 
Greensburg. 


PARENT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The general subject of the morning was 
“Parent Teachers’ Associations,” from the re- 
spective viewpoints of the Parent, the Teacher 
and the Principal. The first paper was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frederick Schoff, member of 
the National Congress of Mothers and of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia ; 
the second by Frank L, Rosenbury, general 
supervisor of the schools of Easton; and the 
third by Walter L. Philips, of Lansdowne. 
The limited space at our command makes it 
necessary to abridge these papers, much as 
we dislike to do this or their authors to see 
it done. Mrs. Schoff spoke much as follows: 


THE PARENTS’ VIEWPOINT. 


Schools were organized to promote Child 
Welfare through education of the children. 
They do not stand alone, but are conducted 
under advice and supervision of county and 
state superintendents. Normal schools were 
established to train teachers because good 
teaching is an art. Each year higher stand- 
ards have been set for the teaching profession. 
The schoois of America, public and free to 
all, have been the greatest factor in making a 
united nation, but they are but one of four 
factors concerned with the conditions which 
make or unmake the welfare of children. There 
has been a disposition to place more responsi- 





PRINCIPALS. 


bility on the school than was just to make up 
for the deficiencies of the other factors, 
namely, the home, church and state. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Associations was organized 
in 1897 with the following objects: “The ob- 
jects of this Congress shall be to raise the 
standards of home life; to give young people 
opportunities to learn how to care for children, 
so that when they assume the duties of parent- 
hood, they may have some conception of the 
methods which will best develop the physical, 
intellectual and spiritual nature of the child; 
to bring into closer relations the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the education of the 
child; to surround the childhood of the whole 
world with that wise, loving care in the im- 
pressionable years of life that will develop 
good citizens; to use systematic and earnest 
effort to this end through the formation of 
parent-teacher associations in every public 
school and elsewhere, through the esteblish- 
ment of kindergartens, and through distribu- 
tion of literature which will be of practical 
use to parents in problems of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for the care of 
blameless and dependent children, and to carry 
the mother-love and mother-thought into all 
that concerns childhood. The Congress of 
Mothers believes that with the aid of Divine 
Power, these objects will be accomplished.” 

The mothers of the nation became conscious 
that they, too, were teachers, that they had 
eight times more educational work than any 
teacher, that for the first six years they were 
the exclusive teachers, that for every year 
afterwards nineteen hours of every day, children 
were under their care, and in vacations ex- 
clusively under their care. They felt that 
Child Nurture was a science, that instinct is 
not enough, but mother love must be accom- 
panied by knowledge of child nature, by knowl- 
edge of physical care necessary to life and help, 
by knowledge of methods of constructive guid- 
ance that will bring out the highest possibili- 
ties mentally and morally. 

The women who founded the National Con- 
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gress of Mothers and Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations were not thinking only of their own 
children and their own desire for study of 
child nurture. They were thinking of the 
welfare of all children and all mothers. They 
realized that homes could not do their part 
unless mothers and fathers had at least as 
much opportunity as teachers to study how to 
teach, how to guide their children. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Associations was organized as 
a great educational movement for the study 
of child nurture by all parents. The medium 
through which such study could be avail- 
able to all was through bringing all 
parents of school children together and 
making the parent teacher association an 
auxiliary of every school. Teachers organized 
years before parents. Parents are organized 
for the same object as teachers. There are 
twenty million homes—forty million parents. 
They vastly outnumber teachers. Their re- 
sponsibility for child welfare is greater than 
teachers’ responsibility. The National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations assumed the work of organization of 
parent teacher associations, of linking them 
together in city, county and state organizations, 
following the plan used by the educational 
system of our country. It assumed the re- 
sponsibility for directing parents to best 
sources of education for parenthood and child 
nurture, 

The plan used in organizing parent-teacher 
associations and linking them together doubled 
the educational uses of the school buildings 
which thus became the meeting place for 
parents, children and teachers, without increase 
of expense, and with great advantage to all 
concerned. The National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations 
does not assume to run the schools. It works 
with Boards of Education, Superintendents 
and Teachers. 

The knowledge of the needs of teachers and 
of the schools gained by parent teacher asso- 
ciations has brought their support in material 
equipment, in codperation with teachers in 
school work, in mutual understanding of the 
problems both are facing, in securing larger 
appropriations for schools, in better salaries 
for teachers, in countless benefits only attain- 
able when the intelligent support of those most 
concerned is given. 

Over twenty years of this service has been 
given by the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent Teacher Associations. Its value 
has been proved. State Superintendents in 
many states today are offering an office in 
the Capitol to the N. C. M. & P. T. A. with 
the financial support shared in expense of or- 
ganization of a P. T. A. in every school. Other 
State Superintendents make it a requirement 
of a standard school that it have a P. T. A. 
in membership in the N. C. M. & P. T. A. 

This ensures permanence. In many places 
the movement has been started by those who 
could not see the value of uniting with a 
state and a national organization, who felt that 
that they could do better alone. These move- 
ments have been transient and have not under- 








taken the first requisite of success, Study of 
Child Nurture by Parents. Their meetings 
have been infrequent. They have been for en- 
tertainment principally. Often they have at- 
tempted to run the school, and to antagonize 
the principals and the school board. Codpera- 
tion with teachers and with boards of educa- 
tion, the second aim of a P. T. A., was over- 
looked. 

The parents interested in the inauguration 
of the associations lost their interest when 
their children had finished their school days. 
Teachers were too busy to recognize. The 
associations met a lingering death. 

With national, state and county organization 
as in N. C. M. & P. T. A,, a ‘careful watch 
is kept over the whole field, and continued 
work goes on. 

The Child Welfare Magazine, the official 
organ of the Congress, reports work in every 
state and suggests programs. Loan Papers on 
Child Nurture by eminent specialists are 
available. County, State and National Con- 
ventions stimulate interest and their officers 
are in charge of the work. Joint meetings 
with Department of Superintendence N. E. A. 
have been held for many years, thus winning 
interest and support of the educational lead- 
ers of the country. 

_The Commissicner of Education says, “The 
biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can 
see, is the fullest possible development and 
use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. An 
association should be organized in every com- 
munity of the United States. It is the key- 
note of a vigorous, virtuous democracy.” 

The National Congress of Mothers and P. 
T. A. in codperation with schools has become 
the greatest medium for higher standards of 
citizenship and a strong nation. Schools alone 
can only do part. Combine home education 
and school education each with the single aim 
of helping every child to become a good, self- 
supporting, loyal, wide-visioned citizen, and 
the nation’s future is secure. 

Gratifying evidence of Governmental appre- 
ciation of this fact has been given by the vari- 
ous Federal Departments of the Government, 
which are definitely asking codperation of an 
organization which reaches every kind of citi- 
zen, ,which is truly democratic, thoroughly 
scientific and laying foundations for more in- 
telligent care of all the children, which is en- 
deavoring to coordinate the functions affect- 
ing children which are covered by Home, 
Church, School and State. 


THE TEACHERS’ VIEWPOINT. 


It has always been realized that codperation 
and association between parents and teachers 
are probably the most vital necessities for the 
successful management of the school. In the 
days of the “Little Red Schoolhouse” this 
want was realized by the periodical “Spelling 
Bees” and the “Friday afternoon  speakin’ 
pieces.” Even within the memory of some of 
the older teachers of today the common cus- 
tom of “boarding around” helped fill this need. 
While this custom had many features which 
were not highly desirable, it did provide an 
excellent opportunity for teachers to gain an 
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intimate acquaintance with the home life of 
both the children and their parents and by 
means of this acquaintance to open up the 
way for codperation between the home and 
the school. 

Today teachers are no longer compelled to 
visit homes, as in the past, for boarding pur- 
poses, but teachers whose desire for codpera- 
tion leads them to appreciate the value of a 
knowledge of home conditions will welcome 
any opportunity which presents itself for 
visiting the home. 

Unfortunately, the increasing formalism 

‘which now characterizes social life renders 
iess frequent the invitations of parents to teach- 
ers to accept the hospitality of their homes. 
In most cases today it must be through an 
effort of the teacher that a channel is opened 
and consequent acquaintance and codperation 
result. Teachers all realize that to do suc- 
cessful work for the best welfare of the child 
there must exist a close relation between the 
home and the school. These two institutions 
exist as do no others solely for the sake of the 
child, around whom they centre. The difficulty 
is to find some method for their successful 
codperation. The best which has been devised 
thus far is the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
But that has many weaknesses and deficien- 
cies. 

Parents as a class shrink from meeting their 
children’s teachers. I quote Chancellor when 
I say that the mass of parents do not really 
understand what their children are doing, and 
they are both too ignorant and too oppressed 
with the world to care much, if at all. Those 
of us who have tried Parent-Teachers’ organi- 
zations have found the attendance question 
one of the most difficult to solve. Many of the 
parents whom we desire to reach come rarely, 
if at all, The persons who usually attend the 
meetings may be classified roughly, as fol- 
lows: (a) The very ignorant, such as for- 
eigners of the lower European classes, ac- 
cepting the oportunity to meet teachers whom 
they conceive as of high social class. (b) 
Parents curious to see their own or their 
neighbor’s children perform. (c) Politicians 
anxious to win and hold favor of the com- 
munity about the school. (d) A few really 
earnest mothers, anxious about the welfare of 
their children. (e) A few strangers desirous 
to see the inside of the school building. (f) 
Those with nothing else to do and nowhere 
else to go. (g) Recent alumni of the school. 

But of men really concerned for education 
as such or for the progress of the particular 
school or for that of their children there are al- 
most none. Of women similarly concerned, 
there are but few. 

This condition is, of course, one of the first 
to be considered and a remedy found. An 
organization can never be a good one until a 
sufficient number of actively interested people 
can be enlisted to make it effective. This task 
will in most cases fall on the teacher. Vari- 
ous schemes are available to make the attend- 
ance of the type desirable and, at the same 
time, large enough to accomplish things at- 
tempted. A mere notice in the paper or in- 
structions to the children to “tell their parents 
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to come out” will never suffice. Letters writ- 
ten by the children to their parents and signed 
by both the child and the teacher will often 
bring about the desired result. But even this 
will not do if the program is not made suf- 
ficiently attractive. It is always well, for ia- 
stance, to show some of the actual school 
work. Much undue criticism of teachers by 
parents is due to the fact that they do not ap- 
preciate the changed conditions in the school- 
room and the changed methods of instruction 
from those used in their own childhood days. 
A first grade teacher might show by actual 
demonstration how a lesson in reading might 
be conducted without learning the A, B, C’s, 
or an upper grade teacher show that the ob- 
ject in the penmanship class today is not te 
see who can fill the page in the copy book 
first. Too much of the evening, however, 
should not be taken up by the children. Their 
part is only a means which the wise teacher 
uses to make an opportunity to place before 
parents some larger, more vital matters. 

At each meeting a part of the program 
should be given to some parent. The wide 
awake teacher always welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to get a line on the parental viewpoint. 
In addition to this no better opportunity for 
the discussion of community affairs can be 
found. The real teacher is not satisfied with 
mere schoolroom instruction, but will want te 
be a factor in the betterment of civic condi- 
tions. At one time it may be a sanitation and 
health crusade, at another the desire to pro- 
vide playgrounds with good athletic equipment 
and supervision to take care of the children’s 
leisure hours, or to provide equipment for 
musical organizations, or circulating libraries 
of both books and musical records. 

But even well attended meetings and 
thoughtfully devised programs will not ac- 
complish the desired results if the proper spirit 
does not exist on the part of the teachers and 
parents. In interviewing several teachers re- 
cently as to the cause of a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association disbanding, they told me that in- 
stead of being a Parent-Teachers’ Association 
in the true sense of the word it had developed 
into a critics’ club, whose only idea of criticism 
was destructive, and who thought it their duty 
to perform the function of both the city super- 
intendent of schools and the board of diree- 
tors. This danger of assuming too much 
authority must, of course, be guarded against. 
This can well be done if the control of the 
organization is kept in the hands of a couple of 
tactful and energetic teachers. This does not 
mean that I advocate the choosing of all of- 
ficers from the teaching corps, but at least 
they should hold the controlling vote on tke 
executive committee or governing board. 

Some years ago when Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations were first organized in our district 
a woman was brought from a neighboring state 
to effect the organization. Her advice was 
“Keep the control in the hands of the teaeh- 
ers.” This was done for a couple of years and 
the associations were fairly successful. Later 
the control shifted to the hands of the parents, 
What was the result? A lack of codperatioa, 
an attempt to direct the management of the 
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schools, a gradual deterioration, until today 
there remains, of six organizations, one, and 
that one has not held a meeting this term. 

Assuming that an organization is being con- 
ducted successfully, how will it affect the 
amount of work which the teacher is called 
upon to perform? Undoubtedly good codpera- 
tion will lighten the teacher's work in the 
schoolroom, lessons will be better prepared, 
and discipline decidedly easier. But this is only 
ene phase of the teacher’s work. She will be 
ealled on to devote a great deal of time to the 
betterment of conditions in the community 
wherein her pupils reside. Live teachers, how- 
ever, will welcome this additional work if it 
is going to promote the welfare of those whose 
interests they have at heart. The responsibil- 
ity lies with the teacher to educate parents to 
eonditions and needs so that they will sustain 
teachers in the discipline of the school, so 
that they will support reasonable regulations 
tending toward the development of studious 
habits on the part of the child, so that they 
will refuse to listen to school gossip and de- 
eline to pass judgment on the schools and teach- 
ers without knowledge of either. When these 
eonditions are brought about, then, from the 
teachers’ viewpoint, will the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association be a success and a help to her in 
her work. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S VIEWPOINT. 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association is a co- 
partnership between the home and the school. 
[ prefer to call it a Home and School Associa- 
tion and shall refer to it by that name. 

The prosperity of an enterprise in which 
there is a division in the proprietory rights 
depends quite largely upon the relations, or 
eooperation, between the proprietors. Edu- 
eational work is a great enterprise in which 
parents and teachers are partners; parents be- 
img responsible for about eighty-four per cent. 
ef the time element in the child’s education 
and the teacher, sixteen per cent. The 
tendency of modern education to crowd all 
ef the work of education in books, laboratories, 
and shops into the sixteen per cent. factor and 
to surrender the child unguided to its environ- 
ment during the eighty-four per cent. factor 
is both a pedagogical and psychological blun- 
der which time is sure to reveal. 

The teacher is sometimes of the opinion that 
she is the senior partner and as such, she as- 
sumes sole authority over the child; the parent 
also frequently maintains that he is the sole 
proprietor, that the teacher is a paid servant 
of the public and, as such, she should take or- 
ders from all of the different parents. When 
such feelings on the part of the parent and 
teacher prevail, the child, for whom the school 
exists, becomes the victim of misunderstand- 
ings, of friction, and eventually of antagonism 
between these partners. 

There must be some means by which right 
relations may become established between the 
home and the school and an understanding of 
the great work of education on the part of 
these two great American institutions becomes 
indelibly stamped upon each of them. It is 
perfectly logical to assume that an Associa- 





tion of the two great forces in education will 
add to the efficiency of the undertaking. 

The principal misses his opportunity and 
fails to utilize at least half of the force for 
education, if he does not encourage an asso- 
ciation of parents and teachers. The success 
and influence of the home and school associa- 
tion depends quite largely upon him. He must 
be able to get the right persons for officers and 
members of the executive committee. He 
must have clearly in mind the aims, methods, 
and needs of the school in order that he may 
have these presented and discussed sympa- 
thetically. He must be able to answer in- 
quiries about the school work, accept oc- 
casional adverse criticisms, and adapt the con- 
structive ones. He must prove that the school 
is sincere in its aims, and efficient in propor- 
tion to its means. In fact, he is the most 
unique creation of the public school system. 
He exercises all of the functions of superin- 
tendent, high school principal, supervisor, 
teacher, director of athletics for both girls and 
boys, director of community activities, which 
are increasing in an arithmetical series, at- 
tendance officer, director of vocational guid- 
ance, employer of teachers and janitors, in- 
spector of buildings and director of repairs, 
clerk of questionnaires, and maker of re- 
ports for county, state, and national depart- 
ments ad infinitum. 

After a few years of experience in these 
phases of school work, he should be able to 
guide a home and school association so that 
it will become a helpful factor in educational 
work. Instead of speaking in a general way 
on the Principal’s Viewpoint, I shall speak on 
a Principal’s Viewpoint, quoting from my own 
experiences wth a-Hame and School Associa- 
tion. While personally refer with pride to 
the results of our Association, I hope the ref- 
erence will not bgS-nijsunderstood and con- 
sidered egotism. tio, ~ 

Realizing several’tears ago that there should 
be better codperation between the home and 
the school in Lans@owne, means were taken to 
bring the parents to the school. A series of 
exhibitions of vartous phases of school work 
were held. These brought the parents to 
school for the work of their children was on 
exhibition. Organization into an association 
followed, and for twelve years it has been one 
of the most active and influential organizations 
of the borough of five thousand inhabitants. 
In the plan of organization, the school prin- 
cipal is always an officer, i. e., as vice presi- 
dent. The officers are members of the 
executive committee and this committee 
plans the meetings and all other activi- 
ties of the Association. This plan of or- 
ganization makes it possible for the school 
principal to participate in the selection of the 
topics for discussion and in the planning of 
all other activities. Teachers and parents in 
about equal numbers constitute the executive 
committee. Thus giving opportunity to plan 
for the discussion of subjects suitable to the 
needs of the school. The meetings of the 
Association are the opportunities of the prin- 
cipal to place before parents and other citi- 
zens the aims, methods, and needs of the 
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school and to learn the attitude of the parents 
towards them. 

For example: At one meeting, teachers of 
the various grades and departments explained 
their aims and their own particular work thus 
giving parents a chance to become acquainted 
with their work. Later the work was exem- 
plified one evening for music; one for draw- 
ing, manual training and general school work; 
and one for work in physical training. Need- 
less to state, parents came in large numbers 
and got comprehensive ideas of the aims and 
work of the school. 

The material needs of the school may be 
presented occasionally. Parents are often 
very willing to help with a material project 
if it is clearly presented to them. The need 
of decorations for the school building was 
presented. The principal listed copies of mas- 
terpieces in Art and Sculpture needed for 
halls, class rooms, and auditorium. The home 
and school association gave a Shakespeare 
evening, using local talent largely. A com- 
munity event was made of it, tickets in large 
numbers being sold in advance, and the pic- 
ture fund was “set forward” very substantially. 
The hundred or more pictures are used not 
only for decorations, but for instruction; each 
room, or school, being required to study cer- 
tain pictures each year. 

The methods of the school are presented es- 
pecially with regard to reasonable regulations 
which must be observed in every well regu- 
lated school. Tardiness, absence, early dis- 
missals, and evening attractions are discussed 
freely. Sympathetic codperation on these 
points is established and the requirements and 
penalties of the school are understood. The 
majority of the paregts, seem willing to 
cooperate with the n deferring parties 
and dances to Friday and Saturday evenings, 
with one exception 69,,joving pictures on 
Monday evening, undef, pe auspices of the 
women’s club, who feel! raat the money re- 
ceived is indispensable. 

The meetings of a Hom més and School Asso- 
ciation should not be held‘ for entertainment. 
There is more important usiness to attend 
to. Parents want to know the latest ideas and 
methods relative to training their children 
physically, mentally, and morally,—especially 
morally. They want to know how to supervise 
their study, their reading, and their out-of- 
school hours. They want to know of the op- 
portunities the school presents, the character 
of the teaching corps, and the efficiency of the 
school based upon results of the previous 
years. They are usually more interested in 
hearing speakers of their own community who 
know local problems than in non-residents 
whose ability to do is not always equal to 
their ability to tell others how to do. The 
meetings should supply the needs of the 
parents and teachers and the principal misses 
his opportunity if he fails to direct the work 
of the Association along these lines. 

To name the topics discussed would be to 
list approximately sixty, practically all of 
which related to a better mutual understanding 
between the two parties concerned in the 
training of the child. Some significant topics 
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portance of physical education; the moral 
training of children; the appearance, manners, 
habits and dress of our young people, includ- 
ing health relations of the mouth and teeth, 
eye strain, home study, the hours of the pupil 
out of school, higher thoughts for teachers and 
parents, better school facilities, buildings and 
equipment, vocational guidance and vocational 
training, and others that will readily suggest 
themselves. 

Realizing that the Alien Parents will not 
attend the regular meetings of the Association, 
a committee was chosen about two years ago 
to bring about a better codperation from the 
foreign quarter. A woman of strong per- 
sonality and of domestic tendencies rather than 
otherwise was chosen to lead in the work. She 
quickly enlisted the codperation of the teachers. 
Together they went to the homes of the for- 
eigners. Children recognizing their teachers 
made access to the homes easy. The alien 
parents were invited to the school to see the 
work of their own children, to hear them speak 
and sing, and to see the games which they 
learned in the gymnasium. Conveyances were 
provided to bring the parents to school and 
they came. Another party was provided for 
them a few weeks ago. One who could speak 
their language explained the purpose and 
methods of the school. A tour of inspection 
of the school building was provided, leading 
through the school rooms of their children, 
the shops, the sewing room, the cafeteria, the 
gymnasium, and the auditorium. Refresh- 
ments were served and a feeling of interest in 
them and friendship for them was manifested. 
This has led to a better feeling on their part 
for the school and of greater interest in them 
on the part of the American parents of the 
school. 

The influences of the Home and School As- 
sociation above indicated are real and can 
easily be felt, but not measured by material 
standards. The influence of it, from a material 
viewpoint alone, however, justifies it. It in- 
itiated the movement for a public playground. 
The result is a recreation field of $25,000 value, 
with football field, baseball diamond, track, 
tennis courts, play apparatus and a club house. 
All of these have proved to be indispensable 
not only to the school, but, in a broader sense, 
to the community. It backed the School 
Board, recently, in a movement for a new 
high ‘school building, advocating the loan 
which the board proposed. The loan was 
voted at the first election, immediately succeed- 
ing a loan for street improvement floated by 
the borough council, and a new high school 
building suitable for modern features of 
school work was completed the year that Ger- 
many started the World War. 

From the foregoing statements, it is in- 
ferred that, from the Principal’s Viewpoint, 
the Home and School Association is one of 
the strongest forces for educational uplift in 
the community. It is a constructive agency 
which helps in the development of principles 
of conduct and morality, and codperates with 
teachers and principal in the great work of 
training the children. 
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SUPERVISION OF TEACHING. 


The general subject, “Supervision of Teach- 
ing,” was then discussed from three viewpoints, 
the County Superintendent’s viewpoint, is 
sented by Supt. Eli M. Rapp; that of the Tea 
by Miss Carrie E. Koons, of Allentown, pe! 
that of the Principal, by Mr. H. M. B. Lehn, 
principal, of Grove City, Mercer county. 


VIEWPOINT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


If you should ask the question, What do the 
people expect from the county superintendent? 
my answer would be the wisdom of a serpent; 
the gentleness of a dove; the Grace of God ; 
the patienec of Job and "the perseverance of 
the devil. If you should ask the question, 
What can he do for the good of the county? 
my answer would be, What can he not do? 
His difficulty lies in an excess of opportunity. 
No phase of country school improvement is 
more urgent and significant than that of super- 
vision, more particularly the supervision of 
teaching. 

The county superintendency occupies the 
strategic position in the re-organization o 
the rural schools. The influence of this office 
is paramount, and as it succeeds or fails, so 
will the movement for country life education 
succeed or fail. As the county superintendent, 
so the schools. The test of his efficiency is 
the efficiency of his schools. It is true that 
the largest single problem in America is rural 
education, because upon it depends the ef- 
ficiency of one-third of the people who feed 
the other two-thirds. It is also true that the 
greatest single weakness of rural education is 
the lack of wise leaders of large grasp and in- 
sight. It is the most serious handicap under 
which the rural schools suffer. The schools 
of a county have been transformed where 
there has been effective leadership on the part 
of a superintendent, and more has been done 
in such counties to solve the country life prob- 
lem through the schools than all the rhetori- 
cal reports of commissions, experts and coun- 
try-life surveyors. Of all educational offices 
none entails greater burdens and none bears 
greater responsibility than the county super- 
intendency. The opportunities for construc- 
tive statesmanship in educational policies are 
greater than ever before. Rural communities 
are languishing for the best things of re- 
ligious, social, economic and industrial life. 
They are earnestly looking for rural minded 
men and women to lead them. There is a call 
for leaders familiar with rural conditions, lov- 
ing rural life, and possessed of rural enthu- 
siasm. The call is for leaders with training, 
courage, initiative, vision and consecration. 
The need of the hour for better country life 
is a consecrated leadership and passion for 
service. 

Such a leadership will not necessarily give 
the people what they want, but will lead the 
people to want what they ought to have. Such 
a leadership will develop a public sentiment 
which demands increasingly better schools, 
better teachers, better trained and better paid. 
It will create conditions under which each 
tural teacher may do his best. It will cham- 





pion the cause of country children and help 
them come into their long-withheld heritage 
of opportunity. In a fight for children’s — 
there can be but one outcome. A _ school 
superintendency, whether state, county or city, 
is the last place on earth for a moral coward, 
or a place-seeker, or an unconsecrated man or 
woman. The true superintendent will be the 
central educational dynamo in his county, send- 
ing his power of sympathy, inspiration and 
courage into every school. He will always be 
a helper, inspirer, organizer and leader. As 
soon as the people of Pennsylvania realize that 
the superintendent has the vision, patience, 
courage and devotion to stop the thousand 
educational leaks and wastes, the demand for 
closer, more adequate and more professional 
supervision will no longer be resisted. 

Specifically, the best way for a county super- 
intendent to help his teachers is by visitation, by 
teachers’ conferences, and by reading clubs, or 
by other forms of directed reading. 

(1) By Visitation. There can be no sub- 
stitute for visitation. There is no other way 
in which a superintenden can really come to 
know his school. The accurate knowledge 
gained by frequent visits should enable him to 
diagnose a bad school situation and prescribe 
the remedy with greater accuracy than that 
with which the physician is able to deal with 
his cases. He should be a teacher himself and 
able to take a class and teach a topic himself. 
It is wholly impossible to supervise teaching 
unless the supervisor can teach. No amount 
of facility in devising measurements to ap- 
ply to teachers’ work, and no depth of learn- 
ing in the principles of the educative process, 
infinitely valuable as these may be, can atone 
for lack of classroom teaching power. This 
art can only be acquired by sitting at the feet 
of a real teacher. Fortunately, real teachers 
are not so rare as to be inaccessible to most, 
although their ratio to lesson-hearers is piti- 
fully small. In his visitations, the superin- 
tendent should observe closely the teaching of 
each exercise, to see that the methods and 
devices used are pedagogically sound and 
adapted to the age and development of chil- 
dren; to see that they are economical of time 
and energy; to see that the teacher connects 
new subjects of instruction with the child’s 
knowledge and experience; to see that he is 
vivid in his teaching and to see that he em- 
phasizes the vital things and excludes non- 
essentials. One experienced in supervision has 
a sense which tells instantly when he steps 
into a class-room whether or not all is well. 

(2) By Conferences. These conferences 
may be made an effective means of giving in- 
spiration, promoting professional improvement 
and furnishing instruction. These meetings 
should never be called unless the superintend- 
ent is sure that he has a real message. Aim- 
less conferences which settle nothing are 
worse than useless, they not only waste time, 
but lessen respect for the ability. and efficiency 
of the superintendent. The number, time of 
holding, and character of the meetings must 
depend largely upon the size of the county, 
facilities for transportation, equipment and 
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experience of the superintendent and other 
conditions. 

(3) Directed Reading. The value of 
teachers’ reading circles and other organiza- 
tions for professional study and improvement 
have been too little appreciated in the past. It 
is not an easy task to lay out a workable read- 
ing course, but it should include at least three 
phases. In the first place, it should include 
the subject matter which teachers propose to 
teach. In the second place, the teacher ought 
to become interested in the whole educative 
process from its biological foundation to the 
results of the more recent psychological in- 
vestigation. Finally, there is in print excel- 
lent discussion of the methodology of both 
elementary and secondary school subjects. 

In conclusion, there must be a great, inspir- 
ing vision of the purposes, problems, aims, and 
possibilities of his school system in the mind 
of the superintendent. He must have an abid- 
ing interest in his work and besides have all 
the great virtues of patience, forbearance, 
charity and hope of the future. It is the in- 
spiration which the superintendent is able to 
furnish to his co-workers that determines in 
a large measure the character and success of 
his schools, 


VIEWPOINT OF THE TEACHER. 


It is with a feeling of hesitancy that I ven- 
ture to address this body of supermen and 
superwomen; for before me appear those men 
and women who have been thus portrayed. 

“Supervisors are usually chosen because of 
marked natural aptitudes in the way of leader- 
ship and executive ability; because they pos- 
sess technical and expert knowledge of edu- 
cational processes, and are capable of employ- 
ing that knowledge for the development and 
advancement of the institutions coming under 
their control.” The word “usually” implies, 
however, that there were some reservations in 
the mind of the writer. 

For many years supervisors occupied a 
strongly intrenched position. No one sought 
to question their authority, or to diminish their 
powers. While systems, superintendents, and 
teachers, received their full measure of ad- 
verse criticism, supervisors exercised their 
“gentle art of supervision” undisturbed and 
undismayed. It was not until within recent 
years, largely through the surveys made of 
educational systems, that supervision was 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

Emboldened by their conclusions, the voice 
of criticism has grown louder and more in- 
sistent, coming from all sources—the lecture 
platform, the educational magazines, educa- 
tional conferences; and even some more ven- 
turesome of the “submerged” grade teachers 
have begun to voice some of their dissatisfac- 
tion with those who have so long presided 
over their professional destinies. These are 
truly the days of revolution and vanishing 
thrones. So it is not altogether surprising 
that supervisors are not only encouraging, but 
even inviting those who have been their most 
subservient followers—the lowly grade teach- 
ers—to give expression to their views on the 
subject of “The Supervision of Teaching.” 
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That is the excuse for this paper. Although 
it places teachers in the rather delicate and 
embarrassing position of criticising their su- 
periors. Having accepted the challenge, let us 
nerve ourselves to the task. 

A state superintendent of education, in a 
lecture recently delivered before a body of 
teachers, gave as one of the great “wastes” im 
education, “the growing hostility’—(I am 
quoting his exact words)—“between superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers.” I would 
also call to your attention the following reso- 
lution passed by a group of public school 
teachers: “This Union is opposed to the ad- 
mission of those having disciplinary or rating 
power over teachers to the same local (Union) 
with the teachers.” 

While we may regret such action as still 
“widening the gulf” between supervisors and 
teachers, still we cannot help but believe that 
no group of teachers would take such drastic 
action without having some strong ground for 
complaint, and without a feeling that they had 
real grievances for which they could not se- 
cure redress by the usual channels. What are 
some of the specific causes which produce this 
discontent? 

One of the leading reasons is that super- 
visors apparently lack a “time sense.” They 
seem to agree with the statement that teach- 
ers have the shortest day, the shortest week, 
the shortest year, of any profession, and 
promptly proceed to devise means and meth- 
ods for making up the deficiency. Does the 
supervisor forget the annual pilgrimages to 
summer schools, and the time given to ex- 
tension work during the term? Does he for- 
get the many hours of arduous labor that are 
required to carry out only one of the numer- 
ous educational projects that he demands? 
Does he forget the hours that must be spent 
in research, in the reading of educational 
journals, and the latest books on educational 
subjects? Does he forget the many hours de- 
voted to the preparation of lesson plans, and 
the time spent with supervisors in conferences 
on each and every subject of the curriculum? 

This does not take into account the end- 
less amount of clerical work, and numerous 
other details, which often serve to lengthen 
out the one day into the “wee sma” hours of 
the next. Each supervisor is equally exacting. 
He forgets that other supervisors have an 
equal right to make demands on the time and 
energies of the teacher. We hear much of the 
dearth of teachers. Inaugurate a longer day, 
a longer week, a longer year, as is now con- 
templated, and still fewer men and women 
will be willing to enter the profession, in spite 
of a promised substantial increase in salaries. 
If the present amount of work outside of 
school hours is to be continued, it will take a 
“miracle man,” a “miracle woman,” to en- 
dure the strain. 

Teachers are frequently called to meetings 
by their supervisors. This should be the 
supervisors’ class-room project, and it would 
be only reasonable to suppose that it has re- 
ceived the same careful planning and organi- 
zation as is required of the teacher in her 
class-room practice. Here she should be stim- 
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slated to increase her efficiency, but instead, 
the meeting often appears ro no other 
aim than to serve as a clearing house for the 
fault-finding of the supervisor, and to offer 
a convenient method of passing out a few 
more outlines for still more work. Is it any 
wonder that teachers go “unwillingly to 
school?” They leave the meeting disheartened, 
discouraged, and with little or no inspiration 
for their work in the future. 

Perhaps a new course of study is in the 
making. Here would seem to be at last a 
splendid opportunity to give recognition to 
those within the teaching staff who have 
shown marked ability, initiative, and superior 
executive qualities. The teachers represent 
approximately ninety per cent. of those who 
are to put the plan into operation. Their ex- 
perience is worth more than anything that 
ean be copied from some other source, often 
by the “scissors and paste” method, or framed 
in some comfortable office, largely by theory. 
Yet how rarely are supervisors willing to re- 
eeive suggestions, or through discussion and 
interchange of experiences to arrive at a com- 
mon conclusion. 

Having so long bowed to the yoke of super- 
vision, and being so accustomed to follow 
dictated methods, and courses of study, the 
teacher meekly accepts the new schedule with- 
eut comment. “Her’s not to reason why, her’s 
but to do or die.” Can we blame the teacher 
for her apparent lack of initiative and enthu- 
siasm? Teachers are required to be thor- 
eughly familiar with the “educative process,” 
and to be guided by its principles in their class- 
room procedure. Is it asking too much that 
the supervisor be equally familiar with these 
principles, and that he employ them in the 
elass-room demonstrations, which he gives for 
the benefit of the teacher in charge? Super- 
visors often seem to forget that they were 
chosen for their high position from among a 
large number of equally skillful teachers. 

The practice of placing a little fluttering 
piece of paper on the teacher’s desk, or the 
writing of letters from the office after a 
teacher’s work has been observed is often re- 
garded by the teacher as signifying the in- 
ability of the supervisor to cope with the situ- 
ation. Of course, the teacher can offer no 
explanations or excuses although they may be 
quite legitimate. Why not consult with the 
teacher and show her concretely in the class- 
room what educational principles she has vio- 
lated, and how she can make her instruction 
more effective? The most expert teachers 
know that the perfect recitation is yet to be 
heard. They are very sensitive to its defects, 
and will gladly welcome constructive criticism. 
A source of irritation is that some supervisors 
make no comment whatever. The teacher 
does not know whether her work is meeting 
with approval or disapproval. She can only 
hope that “no news is good news.” 

It is the rating power of the supervisor that 
is, however, the “head and front of the of- 
fense,” and has led teachers to ask to be re- 
lieved of scpervision entirely. It has been 
elaimed that rating is neither just nor fair, 
and often made after a few hurried visits to 
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the class-room, and that it is largely dominated 
by the personal idiosyncrasies of the super- 
visor. Some consideration must be given to 
this contention. 

Investigations have shown that there are 
wide variations in the judgments of different 
supervisors when rating the same teachers. 
In one case 45 per cent. of the teachers were 
found “meritorius,’ while another supervisor 
considered only 16 per cent. of the same group 
“meritorious.” More instances of the same 
kind might be given. This appears to show 
that the ratings of supervisors are not as:re- 
liable a guide as has been supposed. Examina- 
tions and personal opinion have also played 
their part, yet we aré told that “the unrelia- 
bility of the one is only exceeded by the un- 
certainty of the other.” Yet on these same 
premises teachers have been demoted, salaries 
decreased, and even dismissals made. But this 
is only one side of the question of supervision. 
Teachers do not wish to be accused of taking 
a narrow, prejudiced view, or of being led by 
their personal feelings. 

“To develop the professional resources and 
the personal powers of the teacher through 
professional stimulation, personal encourage- 
ment, and technical guidance have been as- 
sumed to be the chief aims of supervision.” 
That supervision has not always reached this 
high ideal is often caused by the same condi- 
tions of which teachers complain. There are 
too many teachers to supervise, too many 
clerical and administrative duties to perform, 
to permit the supervisor to give the individual 
constructive help that teachers need. 
more thoughtful teachers, those who have 
taught both with and without supervision, 


. those who are most vitally interested in their 


professional improvement, recognize that they 
have need of advice and guidance. They do 
not wish for less supervision, but more—of 
the efficient type. They know that much of 
the advance that has been made in the past in 
educational practice is due to competent 
supervision. This is the chief reason for their 
being. 

To the supervisor the superintendent dele- 
gates much of the responsibility for putting 
his plans and policies into successful opera- 
tion. Coming intimately into direct relation- 
ship with the different phases of school work, 
the supervisor sees the needs of the school, 
and can formulate them in his recommenda- 
tions to school authorities. Each year teach- 
ers enter the profession without any previous 
or adequate professional preparation. The 
supervisor has demonstrated that he is equal 
to the task “of training these teachers in ‘ser- 
vice.” By means of standardized tests, he 
gauges the efficiency of both teachers and 
pupils and sets up higher standards of ac- 
complishment. He is constantly alert to all 
the latest movements in the educational field. 
He interprets them for the benefit of his 
teachers and assists them in introducing the 
more worthy into class-room procedure. He 
shows teachers how the fundamental principles 
of education may be applied to the solution of 
their difficulties, and how thréugh these same 
agencies greater success may be attained. By 
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determining the character of programs of 
study, he sees that uniformity of aim, method, 
and materials exist, and that a better correla- 
tion between the different subjects of the cur- 
riculum is brought about. That in some cases 
supervision has become’ too arbitrary and 
autocratic is proved by current opinion. The 
energies of teaehcrs should not, however, be 
spent in opposing and defying its powers, but 
in remedying its defects. 

That teachers should be given more of a 
voice in the management of school affairs is 
being recognized. Organized groups of teach- 
ers are being requested to meet with Boards 
of Education, and to present their views of 
educational plans and policies. It has been 
proposed that supervisors themselves be super- 
vised. This is being carried into effect by spe- 
cial supervisors whose aim is to make “an im- 
personal, objective measurement of the result 
and worth of the school, and on the basis of 
this appraisal to propose new standards, and 
new methods.” ; 

A committee making a survey of a school 
system has declared that “What is needed is 
an organization that provides for the fullest 
consideration of educational policies by super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, and grade 
teachers, where every major problem may be 
discussed with the fullest harmony and with 
the most complete information as to its bear- 
ing upon the interests of pupils, of teachers, 
and of the community.” 

It has been rather timidly suggested that we 
have an agency within our own systems that 
might be utilized—the teachers themselves. 
Would it not be possible to devise some honor- 
able method by which the superintendent might 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
activities and methods of those individuals 
whose principal attention is devoted to direct- 
ing and elevating the standards of teaching? 
Of course, nothing should be permitted that 
would lessen the dignity or violate the ethics 
of the profession. 

If none of these plans seems feasible or de- 
sirable, may teachers at least ask for a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the super- 
visor toward the difficult task of the teacher, 
a less arrogant evaluation of class-room pro- 
ficiency, a more generous interpretation of the 
worth of the teacher? 

We need supervisors, we need all we can 
get, “to harmonize, to direct, to lead, to in- 
spire,” and we hope that in presenting these 
views, we will not be accused of waving a 
“red flag,” or wishing “to set up a dictator- 
ship” and “to have control of the details of 
operation.” Both supervisors and teachers 
have the same interests at heart. Both 
are striving for the same great object— 
the good of the child. Service to children 
means service to teachers. Only by the united 
efforts of both supervisor and teacher can the 
child be fitted for the position he is to occupy 
in life, and the world be made a better place 
to live in; and the great aims of elucation be 
achieved. 


VIEWPQINT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


The business of supervision of teaching has 
grown out of a need that is fundamental in 
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all human enterprises. Man differs from and 
rises above the rest of creation largely be- 
cause he is a creature of practically unnum- 
bered potentialities. His possibilities are so 
varied and so different that a much larger 
portion of them remains dormant, or develops 
but slightly, than the number of those that 
grow towards maturity in any practical de- 
gree. Consequently the training of the child 
is a business so large and so complex that the 
parent in his many-sided life can find neither 
inclination nor ability nor time to teach his 
own offspring. Thus the work of teaching 
sprang up. Individuals who were specifically 
adapted and interested undertook this work 
for the parent in exchange for some other 
good. And finally the state and society at 
large recognized the self-interest that lies in 
a specialized teaching group. 

But the process did not stop here. Teaching 
soon became so complex in subject matter, in 
aims, in results, and in methods of procedure, 
that no one person could become master of the 
whole field. Furthermore, specialization oc- 
curred elsewhere. The modern town and city 
appeared. The demand for specialized train- 
ing in many subjects, for many communities, 
for differing individuals whose powers and 
desires even varied throughout the years; the 
complexity of modern life—all complicated the 
problem of teaching. New discoveries in psy- 
chology and a better understanding of man 
himself added only more to the complication. 
This complexity of life naturally was reflected 
in the increasing complexity of the teaching 
problem. One individual was no longer broad 
enough to touch the ever widening appeal of 
life as a whole. School systems arose. Ad- 
ministration and supervision became a neces- 


ity. 

It is well to ask what some of the aims of 
supervision of teaching are. It seems to me 
that reflection on the gradual growth and ex- 
pansion of the school will reveal that these 
fundamental aims are the same that founded 
teaching and the school. And it is for this 
purpose that I have tried to give in a blunder- 
ing way a mere glimpse into this development. 

The complex organization of a modern 
school in town or city would run to sterile 
seed and death in a short time, or die of ex- 
haustion in a senseless running to and fro in 
pursuit of every whim or fancy, were there 
not some individual to steer and guide. The 
supervisor is a necessity, born of the nature 
of the very business he -directs. The super- 
visor is the codrdinating and directing factor 
in the system. The ideals and aims and pur- 
poses of the community, the teacher, and the 
pupils find their harmony through him. While 
he does not necessarily set the aims of edu- 
cation, he must interpret these for the other 
three factors and crystallize them into a con- 
crete mode of action in the school. In a 
large way he must discover them, for often 
neither the community, nor the teacher, nor 
surely the pupil, knows what the real purpose 
and aim of education is. Very much the same 
thing is necessarily true of the methods of the 
school. And so I may say with a strong as- 
surance of correctness that the supervisor must 
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phrase the aims and codrdinate the many di- 
verse efforts of the school and determine the 
general methods of procedure for the other 
three factors. 

Now, how may the supervisor function in 
an effective way in the supervision of teach- 
ing? For the sake of unity he must set up 
the general requirements of the course by sub- 
ject and by year. He must necessarily also 
pass judgment upon, and usually determine 
upon, the general methods employed. It is he 
who must decide in what year muultiplication 
is the special problem in arithmetic, where 
formal grammar is begun, and what special 
subjects are to receive attention, and how 
much. To be sure, often he merely voices 
the needs of his community as regards these 
special interests. Nevertheless he is the ex- 
ecutive officer, and usually in his advisory ca- 
pacity also the legislative factor. His wider 
and older experience make him invaluable in 
such matters. 

When class-room methods are considered, 
here also the supervisor must determine the 
general principles upon which the teaching is 
based. However, since the school is organ- 
ized to secure certain definite results which 
society deems important, the special methods, 
devices, and aids employed by the teacher are 
largely her privilege as long as the results are 
obtained successfully. Unless the methods em- 
ployed are vicious, pedagogically wrong and 
wasteful, a supervisor has no right to force 
his own upon any successful teacher. 

The personal equation means much in the 
success or the failure of the teacher. She is 
held responsible for results and must use her 
own methods to secure them. Because of nar- 
rowness supervision often fails at this point. 
The supervisor may always suggest better and 
more economical methods and processes. This 
is really one of his most important duties. He 
should rarely insist upon his own ways merely 
for his own satisfaction. There are, however, 
instances that demand uniformity throughout 
a system Nothing is gained, if one teacher de- 
mands the Austrian method in subtraction, or 
the Caret system of placing the decimal point 
in division of decimals, and if the next teacher 
has a different procedure. Usually the result 
of lack of uniformity in such cases means con- 
fusion and failure for the pupil. Likewise the 
terminology used in language and grammar. 
But even in such instances the supervisor in 
forming his decision does well to confer with 
his teachers. 

A few general rules or methods are best. 
The individuality of the teacher needs to be 
developed and not repressed. Spontaneous ef- 
fort and desire for a better way must be en- 
couraged at all times. It is far better that a 
teacher on her own initiative undertakes 
something new in method and device, even 
though such may frequently fail, than that she 
never, or rarely, goes from the beaten path. 
Initiative and vision are worth more than rou- 
tine and blindness. Even failures are valuable 
because they teach caution and enhance judg- 
ment and make the teacher more open minded 
to kindly, helpful suggestion. 

I honestly believe that one of the worst 





abuses of supervision of teaching is narrow, 
lifeless rigidity. Teachers, as a rule, are hun- 
gry for help in the form of kindly, well-mo- 
tived suggestion, and beg for information. My 
best teachers many times oftener ask me what 
to do than my average teacher. They want 
help and need it, but they hate slavery for it 
kills the spirit. I have one teacher, however, 
rather above the average, who gets good re- 
sults and has a good spirit in her room; but 
all her questions are, “How do you want this 
done?” with the emphasis on the you. I have 
not yet been able to lead her to see her mis- 
take,—that success and results are not a per- 
sonal matter. And as I analyze her work I 
am compelled to say that it is tinged with the 
weakness of one who fawns, and that it lacks 
initiative, force, and strong personality. She 
wants to please me and apparently is not 
aware that her success should be for the cause. 
I think she is mostly unconscious of this at- 
titude and wholly sincere. And I, somehow 
or other, have failed to jar her into an im- 
pelling knowledge of her weakness. 

The question now presents itself where the 
supervisor should spend his working hours,— 
in the office, gr in the school room? Fellow 
principals,—and I want to say this as strongly 
as I can—no supervisor of teaching is worth 
much whose duties are such that he can per- 
form them by issuing orders from his office. 
Office supervision in comparison with super- 
vision in the school room, a first hand con- 
tact with the realities of the school room, is 
like bureaucracy in contrast to democracy. 
The bureaucratic supervisor is soon the ar- 
rogant, self-sufficient, blind aristocrat and his 
rule is tyranny. Unless a principal with 
supervising duties can so manage the petty 
detail of his administrative work that he has 
much time—not the vague “some time,” but 
much time—for school room visitation, he 
ought to be man enough to give up his job 
to some one who can. This same attitude in 
the industrial world has produced what today 
in democratic America we call the coal barons, 
the steel barons, and so on, with the attend- 
ant class clashes. 

No principal can succeed, or should, who 
does not spend more than half his time with 
teachers in actual school room work. His 
visitations should be informal as possible,— 
wholly informal if possible. A teacher and 
her pupils should feel as free in his presence 
as the housewife does when a neighbor runs 
in for a few minutes idle, harmless gossip and 
to satisfy the longing of both for human con- 
tact and companionship. 

The supervisor needs to be an inspiration 
and a reservoir of enthusiasm to a school, both 
teacher and pupils. What a pleasure it is to 
him, or ought to be, to learn that Johnny came 
home the other day and in his noisy bluster 
exclaimed, “Prof. Jones was in our room this 
morning. I read for him—gee, I was proud 
when he said, ‘Fine, Johnny, that was fine. 
hope you réad that well every day.’” This is 
not stooping through flattery to secure its like. 
As a matter of fact, my best, teachers call my 
attention to good work, especially that of the 
ordinarily indifferent, slow, or dull pupil. A 
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few weeks back I commended some good 
blackboard work in arithmetic, not knowing 
whose work it was, and not especially caring 
to know then. A few days later the teacher 
told me how glad she was of the incident. 
She had tried hard with James for weeks to 
arouse pride in his work, and was quick to 
note his pleased, but quiet response. That had 
happened to be her first noticeable success with 
him; but his outward attitude seemed rather— 
“Well, if I have to I have to, and I had better 
do it and stop her nagging”—than a desire to 
do well. James is doing neater work ever 
since. There is no end to this type of super- 
vision. And as soon as the individual pupil 
has been touched, whether for good or poor 
work, this personal touch will bring big re- 
turns. I insist that all board work be left for 
the next class using the board to erase, so that 
my chances for these touches are increased. 
And I constantly ask teachers to call my at- 
tention to the almost hopeless, as well as to 
the good pupil, so that both of us may prop- 
erly commend the one and awaken the other. 
The teacher also needs the inspiration, grati- 
fication and enthusiasm that come from such 
instances. 

The supervisor is the guiding form in all 
the endeavors and problems of the teacher in 
her teaching. The demands upon teaching, 
both as to its content and its method, are many 
and continuous. No person, however learned 
and skilled, feels able at all times to decide 
on all questions. 

There is still the matter of how a super- 
visor may correct errors in teaching and also 
provoke growth in skill and knowledge in 
teaching. I shall mention only four groups 
of things a supervisor may do. The first is 
his own observation and correction of a teach- 
er’s work at the time it is done. This re- 
quires infinite tact on his part. It is foolish 
to suppose that a supervisor must, or even 
can, correct all the errors he notes. Such a 
thing would imply infinite knowledge and skill 
on his part. Then many errors are but trifling 
blunders and need no notice whatever. Some 
are mere “slips” and, while they must be cor- 
rected, need not worry any one. This neces- 
sity for correcting mistakes makes it impera- 
tive that the supervisor has such a complete 
grasp of the subject matter and such a full 
knowledge of the best practice and methods 
in teaching that he can readily enter into the 
spirit and motive of any exercise upon which 
he may chance when entering a room. 

Though possible to a less degree school 
visitation by teachers is another way of super- 
vising so as to bring good results. In al- 
most any system of schools there are enough 
rooms so that there are two or more teachers 
whose work and problems are similar. Every 
teacher can learn something from a teacher in 
the grade below or the grade above her own. 
Now the principal should know at all times 
where a certain teacher should go for ob- 
servation to help her in work in which she 
shows weakness. This requires a very inti- 
mate knowledge on his part of all the work 
of every teacher in his system. Then if he 
uses tact and has fostered the right spirit in 
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his corps, advantage will come to both the 
visiting and the visited teacher. I give every 
teacher an opportunity to make such visits 
within our system. And, unless I shall be 
able to get a few visiting days from my board 
soon, I shall somehow manage to get time for 
visiting outside of the system for a few 
teachers at least. 

Then we arrange monthly visiting groups of 
closely related grades. These go to a certain 
designated teacher who teaches part of her 
children in a designated or self-chosen sub- 
ject, frequently emphasizing special phases at 
our request. After some 15 or 20 minutes’ 
teaching the children are dismissed and a 
round table conference is held. The mutual 
help we give one another is large. Not al- 
ways are the group visits to the good teachers. 
A poor teacher needs to be stirred up some- 
times by the forcing process. All teachers de- 
sire to do well in the presence of their fel- 
lows. A frank, firm demand that the ordinary 
exercises thereafter must be as good as the 
exhibition exercises brings results, if the 
teacher knows we mean it and can and will 
discover her falling back to her lower level. 
In all this intra-visitation the principal must 
use tact and patience. Any jealousy must be 
nipped at once. Should it occur, frank, de- 
cisive treatment, quiet and kindly as possible, 
must be certain. But I find that few teachers 
are not really anxious to improve and to do 
well. The child’s hunger for praise remains 
through life, even with teachers. 

The third method through which teaching 
may be supervised is by suggestion. This, to 
my mind, is the most important of all for 
steady, permanent development. If a super- 
visor finds that a new presentation of an old 
subject, or the first presentation of a new sub- 
ject, requires laborious and detailed direction 
on his part, especially with the teacher of ex- 
perience, either he is dealing with a poor 
teacher, or she with a poor supervisor. What 
a pleasure it is to a supervisor to come to 2 
teacher with a request for a certain result to 
find that the answer to his tactful, “Do you 
think that possible?” comes after a few min- 
utes of reflection, “Why, yes, I believe it is. 
Now if I first told the children about it and 
suggested——” I need say nothing further. 
All of us have at least a few such teachers, 
and to have many such is an ideal high enough 
for any supervisor. If he does not have them 
it is his business to develop them. I know 
that it is possible with most teachers. The 
first requisite is a mutual, sympathetic respect 
and insight into each other’s problems be- 
tween teacher and supervisor. At the founda- 
tion of this lies an overwhelming passion for 
the success of others. The supervisor wants 
the teacher and the pupils to do well, not to 
enhance his own success, but theirs; not for 
his own joy, but theirs; not for his own fu- 
ture, but theirs. In return he gets this same 
unselfish interest; and the paradox of it all 
is, that the less he primarily advances his own, 
the more he gets that very thing. And such 
a disinterested passion wins codperation. An- 
tagonism represses and tears down. 

Another method of supervising teaching is 
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the direct teaching of how to teach in an 
academic way. Of course, all that I have said 
is merely a statement of some ways how this 
may be secured indirectly. But under this head 
we must mention such procedure as reading 
and studying professional books and maga- 
zines, hearing professional lectures, teachers’ 
study courses, teachers’ meetings, instructing 
individual teachers in particular instances, 
etc. The teachers are the supervisor’s pupils, 
only the lessons and the recitations are not as 
formal and set as in ordinary school routine. 
My fundamental thought in all that I have 
said can be summed up in the idea of a mutual 
interdependence and codperation and service 
for others. Only thus will real success come 
in supervision in teaching, and with it will 
come the success that all of us seek—the ap- 
probation of our own selves, which never lies, 
when we speak to ourselves in absolute frank- 
ness and candor. 


ETHICS OF THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 


Dr. A. R. Brubacher, President of the State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York, was 
then introduced and addressed the Department 
as follows: 

A group of persons may claim to be a pro- 
fession when it is conscious, individually and 
collectively, of special obligations to the com- 
munity which it serves; it is recognized as a 
profession when the community expects and 
receives a distinctive service. The group con- 
sciousness gives solidarity or professional 
spirit ; the community estimate of the service 
rendered is an index of the distinction of the 
profession. The code of ethics for any pro- 
fession is the written or unwritten standard 
of conduct for which the group, as a whole, 
stands. In applying these definitions to 
teaching and teachers we properly inquire what 
do teachers think of teaching and what does 
the public think of teachers and teaching? 
The public view first. 

The American public has not been notably 
demonstrative towards teachers. Teachers are 
not yet holding equal place with judges, con- 
gressmen, lawyers, physicians, but they are 


* gaining. In civic leadership we find relatively 


few teachers, but each year sees an increase. 
In places of honor teachers are notably rare. 
The financial rewards of teachers are decid- 
edly smaller than those of other public ser- 
vants, but the difference is lessening. Judicial 
salaries are far greater and public officials gen- 
erally receive more. Americanization and the 
need for citizenship training are each direct- 
ing attention to the high service of teaching 
so that we may hope that in the near future 
the teacher will be rewarded equally with the 
jurist, dollar for dollar. 

And then teachers are becoming increasingly 
proud of their work and hold the value of 
their services at an increasingly high appraisal. 
We are giving less thought to the petty, me- 
chanical features of our work and thinking 
more of the larger socializing features. We 
are becoming conscious that it is a bigger 
thing, a larger service, to be the bearer and 
conserver of truth, the promoter of civilization, 
the interpreter of beauty, the builder of char- 








acter, the creator of social welfare, than to 
be arbiter in petty financial disputes, unsavory 
domestic infelicities and brutal assaults. It 
remains for us to persuade the public mind 
of the relative superiority of the teacher’s ser- 
vice. As our pride in teachers and teaching 
mounts, our recognition of our obligations will 
become keener, our professional status will 
command recognition, and our group conduct 
will more and more square with the highest 
professional standards. But these professional 
standards must be formulated and widely ac- 
cepted by teachers before our professional 
status can be achieved fully. It is this pro- 
fessional code that I desire to outline briefly. 

Teachers in common with the members of 
the other learned professions, stand in a dis- 
tinctive relation to the community because 
they hold exclusive control of a body of knowl- 
edge and skill on which the welfare of the 
community depends. This places a series of 
obligations on the individual teacher which 
he will do well to understand and to observe 
with scrupulous care. There is first a profes- 
sion of faith and then a list of duties :— 


Profession of Faith—First: We believe 


that teachers must have adequate knowledge of 
the subject matter that is to be taught; that 
such knowledge must have a wide sweep in 
all directions beyond the immediate facts and 
implications of our subject. We cannot teach 
what we know unless we know much more 
than what we teach. 

2. We believe that the teaching process is 
based on a well defined body of scientific and 
technical knowledge that can be mastered only 
by patient, laborious effort; that no one can 
become a teacher by revelation or inspiration 
alone. 

3. We believe that from a mastery of this 
body of scientific and technical knowledge may 
be derived by intelligent, faithful practice, a 
related skill. 

4. We believe that only persons who have 
the required intelligence and a teaching per- 
sonality can become qualified for teaching ser- 
vice. The teaching personality may be de- 
scribed as one who can project his character 
into the lives of other persons. 

5. We believe that community welfare, or 
in a larger sense, that civilization is wholly 
dependent on this teaching service. The insti- 
tutions of civilization—home, church, govern- 
ment, law, cannot maintain their level, much 
less progress, without this service. 

We believe that those who subscribe to 
these articles of faith, if they have a sound 
moral character and give loyal devotion to 
the cause of truth, are worthy to be counted 
members of the Profession of Teaching. 

The I. ist of Duties. —Having recited the faith 
that is in us, we are constrained to acknowl- 
edge a series of obligations and to assert our 
willingness to discharge these obligations. 

1. The duty to maintain high standards of 
preparation: We will maintain so far as in 
us lies the highest practicable standard of 
preparation for the profession. Breadth and 
thoroughness of general and special knowl- 
edge, and a modicum of professional skill shall 
be our standard for the novitiate. 








2. The duty to share professional knowl- 
edge: We will always place at the free dis- 
posal of the entire profession such specia 
knowledge of matter and method as may be 
discovered by any practitioner, in the hope 
that such special knowledge may contribute to 
the general advancement of teaching. 

3. The duty to seek professional growth: 
We will consecrate ourselves to the pursuit of 
knowledge. to the gaining of wisdom, to the 
growth of character, to the extension of truth, 
We recognize that the stagnant mind is 
equivalent to professional death, We will 
bring to childhood and youth the hope and 
vigor of inquiring minds. 

4. The duty to guard professional honor: 
We will always strive to hold high the honor 
of the profession. Professional honor pre- 
supposes (a) high personal character; (b) de- 
votion to the best interests of community, 
state and nation; (c) inviolability of con- 
tracts; (d) the subordination of selfish ad- 
vantage to the interests of the Profession; (e) 
the absolute adherence to the rule of promo- 
tion by merit; (f) generous regard for the 
achievements of fellow practitioners,—“in 
honor preferring one another.” 

5. The duty to be loyal to the profession: 
We will maintain a high standard of loyalty 
to our individual colleagues, to the profession 
at large, and to the cause of teaching. The 
teacher works in intimate association with of- 
ficial superiors, with colleagues, with adminis- 
trative subordinates. Team-work is always 
necessary. We recognize the duty of loyalty 
to all professional associates, a loyalty that 
places the interests of the profession far 
above any personalities that may at any given 
time dominate a situation. We will be loyal 
to each other that we may be loyal to the 
cause of learning. 

6. The duty of teaching by example: We 
recognize the duty to teach by example. Our 
personal characters teach our pupils even in 
our absence. We will, therefore, be high- 
minded, open-minded, tolerant, receptive to 
new truth, responsive to appeals of beauty, al- 
ways ready to react to good qualities in our 
pupils—we will strive to cultivate by be- 
ing cultivated ourselves. 

Our great body of teachers now is ready to 
subscribe to this code of ethics. Our faith 
in these high standards is already extensively 
held and consequent obligations are even now 
very generally acknowledged among teachers. 
Our chief weakness as a body nevertheless 
lies in the unevenness of preparation, the lack 
of professional solidarity, and a well marked 
professional consciousness. 

The preparation for the medical profession 
is much more uniform, the difference between 
the lowest standard and the highest being less 
than the difference between the lowest and 
highest standard of teacher prenaration. The 
step from the lowest acceptable minimum of 
preparation for teaching, to the highest re- 
quirements, is very great, indeed. For ex- 
ample, we have the grammar school boy and 
girl without professional training at one end 
of the line; at the other is the university grad- 
uate with professional training. 
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The absence of professional solidarity is in 
large part due to the unevenness of prepara- 
tion. The two extremes do not easily meet 
on common ground, nor do they entertain full 
mutual respect for each other. We may even 
ascribe some cases of professional disloyalty 
and professional dishonor to this condtion of 
incompatibility and lack of equivalence. 
Teachers may be teaching in close proximity, 
doing the same grade of work, receiving the 
same rate of pay, enjoying the same or 
equivalent professional rating on extremely 
diverse preparation. 

It becomes our duty, therefore, to strive for 
a common professional attitude of mind, and 
I know of no better means at hand than the 
incessant advocacy of some well defined code 
of ethics. Such a code will not likely originate 
with federal or state administrative officials. 
State supervision of teachers and teaching has 
now obtained for one hundred years. Teach- 
ers have long been certificated by state or 
local municipal officials, but without ethical re- 
sults. Professional ethics must grow from 
within the profession. We must presume to 
judge the professional conduct of our fellow 
practitioners and we must likewise presume to 
react on the legal and legislative provisions 
that affect our profession. All of which can 
be done most. effectively through an ethical 
code that clearly defines the circumstances of 
professional conduct. We should, therefore, 
set up a code that is authoritative, reasonable 
and intelligible, a code that can be universally 
required of teachers. Through such a code 
we can fix in the public mind a wholesome 
respect for the dignity of our profession and 
advance the educational interests of America. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Gilmore, the general topic being 
“The Special School Organizations Fostered 
by Supervising Principals.” The first paper 
was by R. K. Smith, principal, Dawson, Pa., 
upon organization in a Mining Community. 
In the absence of the speaker announced, 
Carmon Ross spoke for the Agricultural 
Community. We have no report of this ad- 
dress. James F. Spiegel, principal, Greens- 
burg, read a paper for the Industrial Com- 

munity. 

THE MINING COMMUNITY. 


Some one has said that “Education is prep- 
aration for life.” It is more than a prepara- 
tion. It is a maintenance of life, a necessity 
for a continuation of life. If this be true, 
how important to educate all the children of 
all the people wherever found, whatever their 
environment and regardless of the vocation of 
those responsible for their existence. 

Boys and girls wherever found differ very 
little in their general make-up. Their likes 
and dislikes are very much the same, differing, 
very little in their mental and moral fiber. 
have in mind, of course, groups of children as 
found in the several communities. As indi- 
viduals no two are alike and in dealing with 
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them as individuals, we must, of course, dif- 
ferentiate somewhat. The fact, however, re- 
mains that our Public Schools are organized 
with the group idea predominating. There- 
fore, we believe that it is the imperative duty 
of those who plan and administer to keep the 
so-called three R’s in the forefront of the 
work. 

We are well aware of the fact that there 
are those who would educate all the children 
in the Mining Communities to take some place 
in that industry, those in the Agricultural to 
till the soil, grow fruit, or take care of a 
herd, those in the Manufacturing to fill some 
place in that industry. As a matter of fact, 
our duty is a vastly more important one than 
that of making mine workers, farmers, mer- 
chants or captains of industry. It is making 
good American Citizens, loyal and truly patri- 
otic. The point I am trying to make, is that 
it is erroneous to think of a type of educa- 
tion for the miner’s children, another type for 
the farmer’s, and still another for those of 
the one who happens to be earning his bread 
and butter in a factory. We have reference, 
of course, to elementary education. We may 
with profit differentiate in secondary educa- 
tion and specialize in the College and Univer- 
sity. 

We are not advocating that teachers close 
their eyes to the mines, shops, and factories. 
It would be detrimental to do so. Rather, let 
us get a clearer vision of them by studying 
them more and making use of such informa- 
tion as can be gained there in solving the 
problems and learning the lessons in the school 
room. The community industry or industries 
should form the background for the educa- 
tion of the children in that particular com- 
munity. Where can better material be se- 
cured for teaching arithmetic, geography, es- 
pecially commerce and transportation, written 
and oral English, organization, system, and 
economy, the problem of capital and labor, 
than in and about a modern coal plant where 
coal is mined and manufactured into coke? 
Teachers sometimes fail because they do not 
take advantage of valuable material within 
sight of the school building. 

This brings us to thé question at issue— 
“Education in a Mining Community.” We 
have tried to indicate that elementary educa- 
tion is the foundation of all education and 
that the three R’s must of necessity be the 
leading factors in the education of all the chil- 
dren, regardless of where they live or what 
the environment. Yet, we are not unmindful 
of the fact that these R’s must be vitalized 
even in a mining community, that the entire 
community must in a measure go to school, 
that the traditional method of teaching and 
managing schools will no longer do; that the 
scope of education must be extended to the 
point where the heart, the head, and the hand 
are educated. Anything short of this is inade- 
quate. 

Mining and foreigners are almost synony- 
mous terms. In most of the coal fields, the 
majority of the workers are either foreign 
born or at least can trace their foreign an- 
cestry with very little difficulty. This condi- 





tion presents educational problems differing 
considerably from communities in which prac- 
tically all parents are native born. We hap- 
pen to be located in a community in which 
there are schools having an enrollment of 
from three to nearly four hundred pupils of 
whom seventy-five per cent. are pupils whose 
parents were born across the sea, some in 
Italy, others in Austria, Russia, Hungary, etc. 

We are, therefore, narrating not so much 
how it should be done as what we have been 
doing and are now trying to do. First of all 
these people must be taught to believe in the 
schools. This can only be done by mingling 
with them. One must show a keen interest 
in them not as a settlement worker, a guardian 
angel, or an angel of mercy. They must not 
by any means be made to feel that they are 
objects of charity. They do not want charity 
nor do they need it. Just a human sympathy 
shown in a manly or womanly fashion. A 
kindly inquiry as to how the sick baby is this 
morning, or a suggestion that the garbage can 
should be removed some distance from the 


back door, that the yard should be kept clean - 


of filth, not to do so may cause illness in the 
home, will do more to secure interest in the 
schools and make of these people good 
American citizens than a dozen sermons. 

Teachers must be secured who believe in 
these people and who think it not beneath 
them to visit them. A teacher who “just hates 
foreigners” has no business in a mining com- 
munity, neither has such principal or super- 
intendent. “The proof of the pudding is the 
eating.” Our records show that out of an 
approximate enrollment of thirty-one hun- 
dred pupils (term of 1917 and 1918) fifty per 
cent. were absent from school less than five 
days during the term. Owing to the “flu” 
the record for last term is not quite so good. 
The efforts of the teachers,. of course, are 
aided and abetted by a competent attendance 
officer who wears as good clothes as the super- 
intendent and can talk school pretty nearly as 
well. Very few arrests for non-attendance 
are made. 

No phase of the scheme of modern educa- 
tion must be overlooked or omitted in a min- 
ing community. The girls must be taught to 
sew, care for a home, etc., recreation must be 
provided for both boys and girls; where pos- 
sible, shop work or part-time work secured for 
the boys, but never until legally qualified. One 
of the first essentials must be obedience to 
law, the spirit as well as the letter must be 
obeyed. A competent supervisor of music, also 
a well-qualified and well-disposed Medical 
Examiner is invaluable, provision made for 
night schools for the men who care to take 
advantage of them, also some provision made 
for the mothers, where they may spend a 
social hour occasionally, and lastly a well- 
equipped High School having in its course 
everything necessary to educate the heart, the 
head, and the hand. 

Thus far we have dealt with the more di- 


‘rect factors that go to make up the most es- 


sential elements in our scheme of education— 
the parent, the pupil, and the teacher. There 
are other agencies in a mining community 
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whose support we very much need, (1) A 
Board of Education entirely free from petty 
politics and religious prejudice. A Board 
whose first question is, “Will it benefit the 
boys and girls?” A body of men who are 
willing to make sacrifices, if necessary, in the 
interest of the schools and who are big enough 
and broad enough to select a competent leader 
in whom they have confidence and then allow 
him to run the school without interference. 
(2) Taxpayers who realize that good schools 
cost money, and are willing to provide the 
same without grumbling. This they will usu- 
ally do just as soon as they see adequate re- 
turns on their investment. (3) Lastly, the 
support of the operators. We have never 
found any difficulty here. These operators are 
business men who look at the schools as a 
business proposition, devoid of all such senti- 
ment. They want a system of schools to be 
operated on a straight-forward business basis, 
and are more than willing to meet us half-way 
so soon as we demonstrate that we know what 
to do and how to do it. 

Much of the work in our schools could not 
have been done had it not been for the loyal 
support, financially, and otherwise of the H. 
C, Frick Coke Co. Besides paying about 507% 
of the school tax, this corporation has and is 
now aiding us in such work as.our evening 
schools, girls’ club work, boy scouts, etc. Is 
this being done for charity? No, not by any 
means. The company has discovered what 
most individuals will discover, sooner or later, 
that an educated citizenry is a permanent as- 
set to any community by making better homes 
and a more contented people. 

Like the factory and the mine, a school sys- 
tem is rated good, bad, or indifferent by the 
quality of its product. It is the finished 
product upon which judgment showd be 
passed. All departments must function, not to 
do so will result in a product of inferior 
quality. If the sewing club, the boy scouts, 
the music clubs, the athletics, do not function 
with the fundamentals—the three R’s, if you 
please,—they should be discontinued. All de- 
partments of the system must, therefore, be 
under one head. To have the grade work un- 
der one management, the high school under 
another, the athletics another, and the other 
activities under still another, will inevitably 
cause confusion. Each department must, of 
course, have a head working under the direc- 
tion of one who presides over all. Too long 
have we divided or shifted responsibility; too 
long have we permitted sentiment, favoritism. 
and charity to influence the management ot 
our schools. The pernicious practice of di- 
viding the number of schools in the district 
by the number of men on the Board to ascer- 
tain the number of schools for which each is 
responsible and the number of teachers, jani- 
tors, etc., each has the right to select, has 
never and never will work in the interest of 
the children, nor has it lightened the burdens 
of the taxpayer. It does, however, furnish 
an excellent medium for log-rolling and for 
paying political debts. 

But what has this to do with education in 
a mining community? It has everything to 
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do with it. In such large miming districts as 
those we have in both the Anthracite and Bi- 
tuminous fields, where upwards of a hun- 
dred teachers are employed and where the 
crying need is more room and more money 
for buildings and equipment, great care must 
be exercised. Nothing but a strict business- 
like administration of funds, nothing but merit 
considered in the selection and placing of 
teachers, together with a passion for service 
will give to the people of these communities 
the education they so much need and so richly 
deserve to possess 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY. 


Section 401 of the School Code specifies. 
That the board of school directors in ever 
school district in this Commonwealth sha 
establish, equip, furnish, and maintain a suf- 
ficient number of elementary public schools, 
in compliance with the provisions of this act. 
to educate every person, residing in such dis- 
trict, between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years, who may attend; thus far the law is 
mandatory and the establishment and main- 
tenance of such schools are compulsorv on the 
part of the school authorities. We enumerate 
these schools under Class A. 

The same Section of the Code names the 
following; which may be established and main- 
tained by the school authorities and fostered 
by Supervising Principals. These, of course, 
are subject to certain legal restrictions, defini- 
tions, requirements and use, and may be 
classed B, as follows: High Schools, Manual 
Training Schools, Domestic Science Schools, 
Agricultural Schools, Evening Schools, Kin- 
tergartens, Libraries, Museums, Reading- 
Rooms, Gymnasiums, Play-grounds, Schools 
for blind, deaf, and mentally deficient; Truant 
Schools, Parental Schools, Schools for Adults 

In other Sections of the Code with the neces- 
sary legal phraseology surrounding them for 
their administration are the following, which 
may be classed as C: Normal Schools, Techni- 
cal Schools, Colleges, and the Universities 
with their schools of law, medicine, etc 

‘To these we may add a fourth class known 
as D, which includes Parochial or Church 
schools; privately owned or managed schools, 
such as Local Business Schools; Music 
Schools; and the schools owned, maintained 
and operated by Industrial Corporations, busi- 
ness houses, transportation companies, and 
other Public Service Corporations, all of which 
exist to a greater or less degree in industrial 
communities, and to which I want to make 
brief reference as we proceed; as well as to 
give some data concerning the Vocational 
and Continuation schools. 

Class A—is the basis of educational activi- 
ties in any community. It is the finishing 
school for a large percentage of the children 
of the state and for perhaps a larger percent- 
age in industrial sections than in some other 
sections of the state. It has a specific func- 
tion to perform for all the children of the 
state without regard to occupation, location, 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
There is no question about the curriculum, but 
there is some question as to whether the cur- 
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riculum shall contain the same academic work 
for the children of different communities. 
There is some question in the minds of peo- 
ple whether the Course of Study shall not dif- 
fer in accordance with the business of the 
eommunity in which it operates. 

Class B—are “may have schools,” such as 
high schools, which exist in virtually all com- 
munities, and which have varied courses from 
which the children may select that for which 
they seem best fitted, or at least most inclined. 
They include, as a rule, the Manual Training 
Schools, Domestic. Science Schools, and in 
the farming sections the Agricultural Schools, 
other than the ones maintained in Colleges. 
The other schools of this class are few and 
not much discussed outside of the particuular 
localities in which they exist, but if they hap- 
pen to be in the balliwick of a Supervising 
Principal he must give them some attention. 

Class C—are the schools of higher educa- 
tion, and while they are an integral part of 
the educational system of the state and ex- 
ist in a district of the Supervising Principal, 
their management and care are in no wise de- 
pendent on him. All that is expected of him 
in this particular case is that he support them 
in any way he can for the good of schools 
generally. 

Class D—includes schools over which, with 
exception of Continuation schools and Voca- 
tional schools, the Supervising Principal has 
no lawful connection or control. The 
Parochial schools, of course, are operated and 
controlled by the church owning them, and 
connection with the public school officials is 
not desired. Privately owned and individually 
supported schools, of course, are directed en- 
tirely by their owners, and the Supervising 
Principal’s support is not wanted, 

The schools maintained by public Corpora- 
tions are conducted for the purpose of teach- 
ing the young people the business pertaining 
to that particular Company. There are many 
of these schools maintained in this state which 
are doing some especially good educational 
work for the people who will be employed 
by this particular Company. 

As an example of just what Corporations 
are doing along this.line I want to cite the 
Westinghouse interests; and in making ref- 
erence to them I am not unmindful of a large 
number of other large Companies located in 
the state that are doing very much the same 
thing in their particular lines; but in this par- 
ticular instance of the Westinghouse people, 
men and women may take a course in any 
line of endeavor which is common to the con- 
duct of their business. They are employed at 
a fixed wage and are permitted to attend their 
Educational Department where it is possible 
for them to learn accounting, typewriting, 
home-making, cooking, electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, drafting, smelting, air- 
brake engineering, and many, many other trales 
out of which they may earn a livelihood with 
the same Corporation that taught them the 
trade and paid them for learning it. 

With these schools in the industrial plants 
the Supervising Principal is, of course, asked 
to give at least advisory help, and there should 





in no case be anythng but the very best effort 
of the Supervising Principal to further these 
schools as best he can. The student body, as 
a rule, is made up of young men and women 
at about the age of their majority, and who 
are being trained into productive citizens of 
their community. 

The Continuation, School is a product of 
the Child Labor Law. We may as well be 
frank about these things and see them as they 
are. In the first place if a Supervising Prin- 
cipal sticks strictly to the terms of the Child 
Labor Law there will be no students for Con- 
tinuation schools. 

In response to some inquiries sent out, from 
the answers received, I would like to leave 
for your consideration a few figures and opin- 
ions. These are based on reports of Con- 
tinuation Schools in districts where the fol- 
lowing industries are big business: The manu- 
facture of window glass, flint glass, glass 
novelties, rubber goods, iron and steel mills, 
smelting furnaces, aluminum factories, brass 
and iron foundries, railroad machine shops, 
coke making, electrical appliances, structural 
iron works, laundries, planing mills, together 
with a large number of smaller businesses in 
these same communities, and up until recently 
a few breweries, now legislatively and judici- 
ally dry. 

These opinions and answers are from Super- 
vising Principals who have these schools, The 
data compiled from the answers to these in- 
quiries is based on 150 pupils, 110 boys and 
40 girls, this being the proportionate enroll- 
ment according to sex in all the schools from 
which we have received information. I have 
used this 110 and 40 for the simple reason 
that the answers apply to them and their 
schools and are typical of all of the schools 
of which I have any knowledge. 

1. Are schools conducted at public or 
private expense? All public expense. 

2. What is provided in the curriculum for 
academic training, industrial training and 
civics? Answers vary somewhat. A few do 
not specify any matter in any course, but I 
take it they do something or the school would 
be closed. However, most of the academic 
courses include the common branches only. 
Manual Training is the only industrial course, 
and none of them report a course in Civics. 
These answers would indicate that there is not 
very much in this one-day-a-week business 
that these schools believe possible to give to 
those in attendance. 

3. How many students in attendance? 
Male 110, female 40. You will remember I 
made this an arbitrary number, this being the 
proportional enrollment throughout. 

4. Is attendance voluntary or required? All 
say required and all emphasize it by saying 
that there is no voluntary attendance at any 
of these continuation schools. 

5. What is your opinion of the Continua- 
tion school for scholarship? With one ex- 
ception all of them say poor. This one says 
helpful. For Conduct? Answers vary from 
bad, difficult, poor, good. For future study? 
Some answer “ought to help,” others say help- 
ful, and others say, No future study. Equip- 
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ment for work, that is, learning a trade or 
business? All say of very doubtful value. For 
Citizenship? All answer, helpful. 

6. Legal attendance under Child Labor 
Law? (a) Age of admission—fourteen 
years. (b) Usual hours of attendance? Eight 
hours per week, (c) Length of time to stay 
in? All say, “Just as long as the law de- 
mands.” (d) How many quit at the age of 
sixteen years? Of the 150 counted 150 quit 
the day they were sixteen. (e) What has been 
the product of these schools that is of any 
public value? Answers about as follows: 
Some additional academic training; in some 
few cases some specific training for their own 
work. The above answers should be noted in 
connection with the answer of No. 7. 

7. Does the student after leaving school 
continue in line of work done during attend- 
ance? All say no, except in one instance 
where girls continue their occupation in the 
glass factory. 

8. In your opinion are these schools a suc- 
cess? (a) Educationally? Majority say = 
(b) Commercially? Majority say no. 
Industrially? Nearly all say no. (d) Do dur 
justify financially? All say no. 

From these answers we note that there is 
no attendance except compulsory attendance. 
We conclude these children would not be here 
if it was not a legal requirement and neces- 
sary for them to attend in order to hold their 
jobs. At first hand these schools are usually 
made up of children who have failed to make 
good in the grades up until their fourteenth 
year. As a rule, they are the children who 
do not like to go to school and the minute the 
strings are cut they are gone. 

I do not want to appear as an opponent, 
neither do I want to be considered “a wet 
blanket” on the effort of those who have been 
attempting something with these schools. Un- 
der certain conditions we are compelled to 
have them. They are expensive; the cost per 
child per month averages a little more than 
three times the average cost per month of a 
child in the elementary schools. The securing 
of teachers who are prepared to do this kind 
of work is a hard matter. The adapting of 
the school time to interfere least with the work 
ing hours of the boy and the working ar- 
rangement of his employer is a hard matter 
to accomplish. Employers of Child Labor, as 
a rule, are willing to codperate with the Con- 
tinuation school, if it does not inconvenience 
themselves too much. In too many cases they 
are too lax in the observance of the employ- 
ment features of the law, as well as the edu- 
cational features, and this, of course, detracts 
from any interest the child may have in the 
Continuation school work. The children in 
these Continuation schools are entitled to 
something. As a rule, they are not the ones 
who have done the most since they have come 
out of the elementary schools. 

I am willing to admit my inability to suggest 
what might be considered a reasonable solu- 
tion for the question of schools in industrial 
communities, I am willing to admit that part 
of the complaint sent up by employers con- 
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cerning the product we turn out has a fair 
amount of justification. 

We are told in very plain language that 
these young people cannot write well or spell 
correctly; that they do not read well; that 
they use poor English; they cannot do the 
fundamental principles of Arithmetic cor- 
rectly. They have a mistaken notion of their 
civic responsibilities. They had no notion 
of the History of the industry in which they 
seek a livelihood and even little of the His- 
torv of the country in which they live. These 
and many other criticisms are common, some- 
times they are well founded, sometimes they 
are simply the spleen of a disgruntled fore- 
man; but if these facts do exist, then it is up 
to us to cause them to disappear. 

I would insist on a complete treatment of 
English, and while they are learning the trade 
expressions they might as well learn them in 
correct English as not. There is no excuse 
for the almost universal habit of incorrect 
English expressions that we hear, not only 
among the people who work with their hands, 
but among those who work in offices, mercan- 
tile establishments, or other lines of endeavor. 
I would have a complete course in Arithmetic 
with many problems and questions concerning 
the business these children might follow. 

I have not much sympathy with this tend- 
ency to eliminate everything from Arithmetic. 
Some things are not needed that once were in- 
cluded in texts of this nature; equations, com- 
pound proportion, circulating decimals, com- 
plex fractions, and a few more subjects of 
that sort that have no special value other 
than a drill value, but the tendency of the 
present day eliminations has made our Arith- 
metics about as kickless as an _ eighteenth 
amendment mince pie. 

These people who must work in. industrials 
need to know some commercial Arithmetic, 
they need to know some mensuration, they 
need to know some of the simpler forms of 
banking, in other words, they need to know 
how to do plain common sense Arithmetic, but 
the subject matter should be written in phrase- 
ology common to the business that they must 
do. There is no need of much book-keeping 
if they know plain, everyday Arithmetic. A 
young man or young woman of the average 
intelligence may be taken into an office and in 
a very few hours be taught all the book- 
keeping necessary to conduct the business en- 
trusted to him or her, and a young person 
will be told that no matter where employed, 
every concern has its own way of accounting. 

They need to be taught some plain old- 
fashioned, common sense principles of the 
United States Constitution, call it Civics, if 
you want to, but they need to know their 
rights under the law, and they need to know 
the rights of others under the law. There is 
no need of boasting of our roagg: There is 
no liberty except liberty under the law, and 
the person who lives under the protection of 
the law, earns his livelihood through that pro- 
tection, is no good citizen unless he knows his 
own rights and is willing to respect the rights 
of others. Therefore, I would insist on a 
plain common sense teaching of Civics, and 
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with that, the teaching in very concise form 
and in very positive language the History of 
the country that made necessary the legisla- 
tive enactments and the Executive enforce- 
ment thereof of the laws that give him his per- 
sonal liberty. 

I would have a rather extended course in 
Geography. It is immaterial whether this 
would be called Geography or Commerce, or 
Manufacturing, or what not, but if there is 
to be a successful industrial, he must have a 
knowledge of all of the things in the material 
and constructive world that enter into his 
business, 

I would have a rather thorough course in 
physical well-being, good health, sanitation, 
care of the physical man, care of the health 
of the community. Teach a code of moral 
cleanliness, physical decency, and teach it so 
thoroughly that he does the things he is taught 
and then we may eliminate about 90 per cent. 
of the quarantine vagaries that we have now. 

I would not place anything in the course 
that would have a tendency to make the 
youngster guess, and wonder, and worry as 
to whether or not he was learning the thing 
that would be of most use to him. The boy 
and the girl in the elementary grade is not at 
the place in life where they are determining 
what particular trade or profession shall be 
theirs, but the course should be such that its 
directing influence, will be toward the interest, 
and the business, and the activities, and the 


. wealth of the community in which he must 


live. 

Industrial communities do not change their 
industrials to a very great extent very often, 
consequently he is not in need of much change 
in courses after applicable courses have once 
been established. 

Whatever may be the course in elementary 
schools in industrial communities, it should 
lead up to somilar courses in high schools, 
technical schools and colleges. There is no 
use to theorize as to the courses of schools for 
industrials. Industrial establishments are 
operated for profits. If they are not making 
a profit they will not operate, and if not oper- 
ating then the worker in the industrial is 
without the means-of a livelihood and must 
either change his job or his location. 

Finally, I would write in the course of the 
elementary school, the high school, the in- 
dustrial school, the vocational school, the 
technical school, the College, and the Univer- 
sities, a course in the technique of their work. 
The principal business of these people in these 
communities, as well as in all others, is the 
making of a living. Their training must be 
given with this end in view. They should be 
taught the ethics of business; they should 
have a profound respect for hard work; they 
should know that their skill, and energy, and 
ability is their stock in trade, the things that 
they sell to the employer and for which they 
expect to be paid. They should know that 
they are a part of the body politic; that they 
are a part of the public economic system; that 
their work must not only make a profit to 
themselves, but a profit to the public as well; 


_ they must know that the value of a dollar is 





its purchasing power, and that while the em- 
ployer pays the dollar he must receive in re- 
turn one hundred cents worth of production. 
There must be written into the business ethics 
of every industrial community’s school course 
a spirit of business fairness; everyone inter- 
ested should be able to figure ‘the cost, the gain 
or loss, the value of the finished product, not 
only to the owner and the maker, but to the 
public as well. They should know that the 
services they give should receive its just com- 
pensation, but they should also know what a 
just compensation for their work is. While 
we wrestle with the high cost of living we 
may as well confess our failure to look into 
the causes of increase. It is so easy to find 
concrete examples whereby young people who 
are able to use the English language intelli- 
gently and to know how to make the simplest 
mathematical computations may determine for 
themselves why a suit of clothes or a dress, or 
most of the articles of food, cost two and a 
half to three and a half times as much as they 
did before the war. 

These school people must be taught to earn 
their living. The training of the mind is just 
as important to them as the training of the 
hand. Vocational guidance is a very fine 
theory and has some real practical value, but 
does not do much in determining a young 
person’s future occupation. Just for example, 
who guided you into the school business? Just 
as we get our religion from our Mothers and 
our politics from our Fathers, so we get our 
occupations from the parental example, do- 
mestic necessity and community environment 
and influence. 

Let us teach these young people to stand 
fair and square with the world, to use their 
skill for profitable production, to receive, as 
their due, fair wages for their work, to do 
business in a business way, and to work in a 
workmanlike manner. Give them the aca- 
demic training that will make their vocational 
activities productive of good, well trained, 
carefully executed performance. Let these 
courses be of such practical use that children 
completing them may be able to go into in- 
dustrials of their communities and make an 
honest living for themselves and their de- 
pendents. 

As a last word, let me urge that this work 
be so arranged that the young person will 
always have sufficient academic interest to keep 
awake to all new publications and information 
that may be had concerning his business. Our 
industrial communities must have industrious 
workers, skilled in their trades, intelligent in 
their work, fair in their dealings and honest 
in their business ; and it is the business of tthe 
school to give to industry this worker purely 
as a matter of self-preservation. Let the 
course of study fit the pupil for the business 
or industry peculiar to his community and the 
industries will do the rest. 


The last address of the morning was by 
Hon. M. P. Hillegas, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Vermont, on the general subject, 
“What is the Common Interest on Organiza- 
tion and on Subject-Matter, which should be 
Fostered in Every Community?” 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


The conditions surrounding public educa- 
tion at present permit of very impressive gen- 
eralizations. From one quarter we are as- 
sured that the safety of the schools and the 
welfare of the Nation demands that great at- 
tention be given to vocational education; 
others insist with equal force that it is essen- 
tial that the school devote its time and at- 
tention to the cultural subjects. School of- 
ficials are besieged by those who have some 
particular measure or subject that they wish 
to present in the schools. 

If we turn our attention to the condition of 
the teacher, we find an equally bewildering ar- 
ray of remedies. We are told that teachers 
must unite if we are to obtain proper recogni- 
tion, that we must receive larger salaries if we 
are to remain in the profession, that we must 
become better trained and that the character 
of our instruction must be greatly improved. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of 
any of the plans that I have mntioned except as 
they shall be involved in the consideration of 
one phase of our educational situation, namely, 
the relationship that should exist between the 
school and the community that it serves. 

It cannot be denied that the school and the 
homes have gradually drifted apart, not be- 
eause either the teacher or the parents desired 
this condition to prevail, but because social 
ehanges have made this course almost inevit- 
able. It is within the memory of many who 
are still living when the teachers “boarded 
around.” No one could wish for the return of 
this condition, but nevertheless the system had 
eertain merits. The teacher had a more inti- 
mate knowledge of his or her pupils and the 
fathers and mothers knew the person who was 
m charge of their children. Nothing in our 
present administration of schools furnishes the 
same opportunity for this desirable relation- 
ship. The fact remains, however, that the wel- 
fare of the schools is dependent upon a proper 
understanding and appreciation of them in 
the community. 

There are very few who would be inclined 
to deny the importance of public opinion. 
Certainly the experiences of the past three 
years would seem to demonstrate that if any 
public measure is to succeed, it must be un- 
derstood and approved by the public. There 
are concerns in the United States that are 
spending vast sums of money in newspaper 
advertising in order that they may convince 
the public of the justice of their cause. Even 
the Chief Executive of the United States found 
it essential to carry with him the weight of 
public sentiment. 

As a group, teachers have done little or 
nothing to command the influence of public 
sentiment. We have been so accustomed to 
fault finding on the part of our critics that 
we have seldom raised our voices in protest. 
While we have remained quiet those opposed 
to us have not done so. We must admit that 
at the opening of the war the school system 
of the United States stood condemned before 
the public. If we undertook to instruct the 
youth in some of the subjects that might be 
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of direct service to him in life, there were a 
multitude who condemned us, because we had 
surrendered to the so-called “bread and but- 
ter subjects.” If, on the other hand, we con- 
tinued to give instruction in what has been 
termed the “cultural subjects,” we were 
charged with ignoring the 90 per cent. who 
were forced to earn their living when they left 
the public school. The employment of women 
teachers was criticised, because it made the 
boys of our school effeminate. 

I have stated that this is a period in which 
there is little or no criticism of public educa- 
tion. Unless we have a care, however, this con- 
dition will soon pass and we will again be sub- 
ject to as bitter and unjust charges as were 
given before the war. If our critics must rely 
upon the appeal that they are able to make te 
the public, why should not we as teachers 
make our plea directly to the communities in 
which we serve? If the truth in regard to 
education is brought to the homes, all of the 
questions that now seem so perplexing will 
have an easier settlement. At the same time 
a proper relationship between the school and 
the community will serve to improve educa- 
tional conditions in a manner that cannot be 
expected by any other plan. 

The first step toward bringing about an un- 
derstanding between ourselves and the parents 
of our pupils is to adopt a language that 
parents can understand. It may be urged that 
few persons in the profession are able to de- 
fine the entire number of terms that are in 
almost daily use in our school rooms. Only 
a short time ago one of the great educational! 
associations of the country undertook to 
formulate the definitions of these terms. Their 
success has not been marked. Yet there is the 
assumption that the patrons of the school 
should know and understand these terms. It 
should be kept in mind that much of the pro- 
fessional vocabulary of education has come 
into existence since the school days of the 
parents of the present pupils. A list of these 
terms would include domestic science, domestic 
art, home economics, household management, 
industrial arts, general science, physical train- 
ing and many others. 

The ordinary parent is confused by the 
conventional methods used in reporting the 
children’s progress. If a child has been suc- 
cessful in any of his school subjects during 
the course of a year it is difficult for the parent 
to understand why the child should receive 
marks that denote inferior achievement dur- 
ing the next year. It must be confessed that 
often there is no good reason for this charge 
except that different teachers have different 
standards. It must also be confessed that 
teachers have not always taken a professional 
attitude in this matter, and they have per- 
mitted their direct or implied criticism 
of the other teacher to influence the parent. 
The time must come when our method of re- 
porting progress will be more satisfactory than 
at present. Meanwhile, conferences between 
the teacher and the parents of children whose 
achievements are not satisfactory will in most 
cases overcome all of these difficulties, 

During the past three years it has been my 
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duty under the law to act as judge or ref- 
eree in a great many disagreements between 
school people and parents. I believe that 
there have been few cases where either 
parents or teachers desired anything but the 
right. The difficulty has been that the two 
parties came with very different conceptions. 
In most cases a conference between the in- 
terested parties conducted in language under- 
stood by both and accompanied by a mutual 
respect would have settled the cases without 
difficulty. Teachers must avail themselves of 
this factor in human conduct, not for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding their positions, but for 
the purpose of improving the schools and 
bringing about a better professional situation. 
Too often the teachers’ relationship with the 
eommunity which she serves is so indirect as 
to lead through the principal, the superintend- 
ent, and possibly the Board of Education. 
The condition should be reversed, and through 
the visitation and understanding of the homes 
the teacher should be the avenue through 
which the school board, the superintendent and 
the principal of the school reach the com- 
munity. 

The schools are today virtually free from 
criticism. This condition will not continue. 
Here and there we find persons who cannot 
fmd much that is good’in their own native 
land. Some of these have already endeavored 
to persuade us that other countries are su- 
perior to this in educational procedure, and 
they are urging upon us the adoption of these 
foreign methods. There is no occasion for us 
to criticise the educational system or methods 
ef Europe. We should, whenever possible, 
profit by their example. It is, however, su- 
premely important that we, as teachers, real- 
ize that education in America must be for 
Americans and by Americans, and by those 
who believe in the ideals and aims of an 
American democracy. To this end the school 
needs the backing of the community, and this 
backing is sure to come when teachers and 
those concerned with the conduct of the school 
make plain to the people the aims and pur- 
pose of the school, and when we recognize the 
parent’s interest in his children and his right 
#o complete justice. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented as follows: 

President, J. G. Dundore, Jersey Shore; 
Vice President, J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Sophie Keefer, 
Bryn Mawr. 

Educational Council, W. Lee Gilmore, Oak- 
mont, 3 years; George H. Wilson, Ardmore, 
2 years; and Miss Mary R. Harris, Shippens- 
burg, I year. 

Executive Wommittee, T. E. Garber, Bell- 
vue; F, D. Kebock, Aspinwall; and S. P. Dun- 
lap, Muncy. 

General Nominating Committee, Russell 
Sipe, Latrobe. : 

The report of the committee on nominations 
was approved unanimously, and the officers 
were declared elected, after which the meet- 
img adjourned. 





HE Americanization Round Table, Chair- 

man Dr. John P. Garber, Superintendemt 

of the Schools of Philadelphia, held three 
sessions in the Library of the Boys’ Central 
High School, the first on Monday, December 
29, at 2:30 p. m., for discussion of problems in- 
volved in effective Americanization, and the 
second and third on Tuesday and Wednesday 
at 9 a. m., discussing agencies for American- 
ization, and how to encourage their interest 
and cooperation, with results already secured. 
These are vital questions of the day in the 
United States. We must see to it as best we 
can, that the foreign-born and foreign-bred, 
and those whose thoughts, sympathies and 
affiliations are yet foreign in character, change 
front,, learn to speak English, to know what 
kind of government and laws we have in this 
land of liberty—not license—so that their chil- 
dren, if not themselves, may become worthy 
American citizens. That is the high purpose of 
the Americanization Round Table. 

The first paper of the session was read by 
Dr. S, E. Weber, from the viewpoint of the 
native-born, 

IN URBAN COMMUNITIES, 


Recent events in our country have served te 
clear the atmosphere on the subject of Ameri- 
canization. The consensus of public opinion 
seems to approve a more rigid enforcement of 
our immigration laws and the enactment of a 
new law for the further restriction of immi- 
gration until such time as we are convinced 
that the country has assimilated all of the ele- 
ments represented in its population and has the 
whole-hearted support of a united people. 

The first and foremost problem is to keep 
out of this country every anarchist, Bolshevist, 
I. W. W., syndicalist, revolutionist, or any 
other “ist” who seeks to undermine American 
institutions. Next to it in importance is the 
apprehension, punishment, and deportation of 
the same class of persons now in our midst 
whe have not taken out their citizenship papers, 
and the internment of those who call themselves 
American citizens and yet preach the same 
pernicious doctrines. While we are attending 
to these items of immediate importance we 
should also seek to evolve adequate plans for 
undertaking the peaceful processes of Ameri- 
canization. 

The measures proposed for dealing with 
those who seek to overthrow our government 
may sound militant. They are intended to be 
militant. In dealing with declared enemies to 
the Republic it is foolhardy to rely on any half- 
way measures. The country can’t rid itself toe 
soon of their kind. To do the job quickly and 
effectively we should all be as eager to come 
to the defense of the country as we were im 
1917. To detect and to conquer a foe who has 
surreptitiously invaded our land is just as 
patriotic a service as to fight him in an opem 
field of battle, and, because of his covert prac- 
tices, the difficulties are sometimes greater. 

For a number of years the more progressive 
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urban communities have sought to reach the 
non-English speaking male adult through the 
organization of citizenship classes in public 
night schools and in factories. All these efforts 
are commendable, but the fact still remains 
that not twenty per cent of the non-English 
speaking male population has been reached in 
those communities, to say nothing of the utter 
neglect of the non-English speaking adult 
female. The first part of the problem will have 
been solved when we are willing to recognize 
the situation as it actually is, to admit that our 
efforts have been both spasmodic and sporadic, 
and to admit that the problem is not local, not 
even one for the state alone to solve—but for 
the nation. 

As a national problem it implies making 
available for non-English speaking people the 
means for the active participation in American 
economic, social, political and industrial life. 
But, you say, these have always been available 
to them. They have, but in the sense that 
information is available to him who does not 
know where such information may be found, 
with the added barrier of language to be 
considered. 

I would recommend therefore that the local, 
state and national governments provide the 
means for all non-English speaking adults, male 
and female, to acquire a rudimentary knowledge 
of the English language as a primary sine qua 
non for their active participation in American 
life. Not that the mastery of the English lan- 
guage is an end in itself but that such mastery 
furnishes the common means of communication. 
English is the adopted tongue of this nation. 
It is the language of the street, the market- 
place, the press, the forum, the book, the mag- 
azine, and the public school. This being the 
case, of course we hold its use indispensable 
in the Americanization movement, 

Let us not think of language as the chief end 
of our efforts and thus put in our path an un- 
necessary obstacle by seeking to deprive the 
immigrant of the language he brings to this 
country. If the ability to use the English lan- 
guage were a sure guaranty of loyalty to this 
government and its basic institutions, the 
Bolshevist and the anarchist would be com- 
pelled to remain strangers to it. 

Our insistence that English be made the 
language of instruction in teaching the ele- 
mentary school subjects in both private and 
public schools will bring about the complete 
disappearance in this country of all other 
spoken tongues in the next two generations. In 
my judgment, the language difficulty for the on- 
coming generations has been solved in those 
states where Engliseh has been made the lan- 
guage of instruction in our schools and where 
a compulsory school law is on the statute 
books and is being enforced. 

The cosmopolitan spirit of the public school 
might well be adopted in dealing with the adult 
immigrant in industry, society, and politics. 
The public school knows no distinction of lan- 
guage, race, occupation or religion. How 
would the application of a similar viewpoint 
affect our attitude toward the adult immigrant? 
In the public schools children are not segre- 
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gated according to the nationality of their pa- 
rents. Why should adults be so segregated 
in industry, society, and political units? Give 
the adult immigrant the means to communicate 
his ideas in the common tongue of the coun- 
try and treat him as an American citizen. If 
he has sworn allegiance to this country, he is 
no longer Irish, English, German, Italian, Pole, 
Russian, Austrian, Syrian, or what not, but 
American. There is no implication here that 
the immigrant should be prevailed upon to deny 
the land of his birth. I have very serious 
doubts whether anyone willing to deny his 
origin is worthy of American citizenship. 

We do not seem to have any difficulty assum- 
ing the proper attitude toward the child of the 
immigrant. Why should we be consciously 
or unconsciously offensive toward the adult? 
I submit that the use of the common language 
of the country on the part of those who are not 
too old to learn its rudiments will go far to 
obliterate the present distinction of Americans 
of foreign birth into class names derived from 
their native country. 

Nor is it a part of our problem to attempt 
to rob the immigrants of all they hold dear— 
language, customs, racial traditions, religious 
beliefs. Where did the spirit of America have 
its birth if not in the hearts of the pioneer 
immigrants to America? Let us assume that 
they. are Americans at heart, striving for the 
attainment of the ideals which prompted them 
to come to America, such as life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Was not this the 
purpose of the Master in coming to dwell 
among men? “I came,” said He, “that they 
might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” Their aspirations mm com- 
ing to America, like those of our forbears, cen- 
tered about freedom from oppression, freedom . 
of thought and speech, opportunity to rise in 
the economic, social, and political life of the 
new land, equality to develop to their full 
capacity. What they need here is the environ- 
ment to realize even more than their most 
cherished hopes. That environment involves 
such fundamental consideration as those of 
home, love, sympathy, food, shelter, health, 
work, leisure and companionship. 

These are the instinctive longings of the hu- 
man heart. Fortunately, these instincts are not 
confined to Americans. But may I pause long 
enough to say that the highest and noblest min- 
istrations to these needs reflect to the best ad- 
vantage the spirit of America? 

My appeal then is for us to approach our 
problem on these common grounds rather than 
on the more or less obscure term of Ameri- 
canism. By reason of such obscurity in the 
mind of the immigrant our efforts to reach 
him have often been hindered and sometimes 
defeated. ; 

Lack of tact on the part of some of those in 
charge of food-conservation meetings served 
to widen the gap of group relationships in- 
stead of closing it. Instances are known where 
whole assemblies disbanded for fear of becom- 
ing entrapped. Largely for the same reason 
chairmen of health bureaus and better housing 
committees, and compulsory school attendance 
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officials have to wear the badge of the law to 
gain access to many of the homes of the im- 
migrants, 

As long as results have to be gotten through 
eompulsion, rapid headway need not be ex- 
pected. The rule of force must first give way 
to the knowledge of a common purpose and a 
mutual effort to achieve that purpose. Ef- 
fective Americanization can be accomplished 
in no other way. 

Dr. E. E. Bach, director of the American- 
ization Bureau of Pennsylvania, discussed the 
problem forcibly that is involved in effective 
Americanization in rural communities from 
viewpoint of native born. 


IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


Americanization is the interpretation of 

America to the foreign-born, through reliable 
sources, in terms of his own experience, to 
the end that he may express his loyalty in 
purposeful activity in service for this his 
Country. 
This broad definition of Americanization 
may be analyzed as follows: The interpretation 
of America includes her traditions, her history, 
her ideals, her great men and women, her his- 
toric landmarks, her Government, her institu- 
tions, her people, her natural resources, her 
manufacturing possibilities, her inventive 
genius, her commercial achievements, her op- 
portunities, her international relationship, and 
her God-given destiny. 

Through reliable sources: Educational 
agencies, official agencies, federal, State, and 
municipal; industrial agencies, dealing with 
the human factor in industry, social welfare 
organizations, religious groups, and patriotic 
societies, 

Unreliable sources: The saloon, the brewery 
agent, the “quack” doctor, the distillery agent, 
the exploiting foreign banker, the designing 
politician, the foreign steamship agent, the na- 
tive and foreign employment agency, the 
“shyster” lawyer, the unprincipled undertaker, 
and other social leeches. 

Terms of his experience: Simple life of the 
peasant—our common immigrant, high regard 
for religious institutions, simple social inter- 
course as between friends, no voice in the 
government of his homeland, has only em- 
pirical knowledge, oppression of landlord— 
eliminating the idea of dignity of labor, class 
distinction, race prejudice born of bitter ex- 
perience, distorted idea of America, as in 
glowing accounts given by exploiting employ- 
ment agencies, and wrong impressions given 
by anxious friends in America. Americaniza- 
tion can only be accomplished through the use 
of the magic wand of personal contact. 

The agencies to be used are educational, in- 
dustrial, and co-operative. The only reliable 
means are trained teachers and trained work- 
ers. A person may be eminently successful 
in other educational work, but may be a dismal 
failure in this. Specific training must be given 
along the followng lines, Understanding of 
background of foreigner, methods of dealing 
with adult mind, adaptation of material to 
specific cases, establish a definite relationship 
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between the English of the class-room and the 
English of every-day use, and teachers must be 
Americanized. The total rural population of 
Pennsylvania is 3,034,442, total white 2,995,395, 
total negro 37,586, total Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese 1,461. The attached chart reveals the 
fact that the 54 per cent. foreign-born of 15 
years of age and over, are included between 
the ages of 15 and 34 years. The 76 per cent. 
foreign-born, of 15 years of age and over, are 
included between the ages of 15 to 44 years. 
The chart brings out also another important 
problem. That is, the great excess in number 
of the foreign-born male compared with the 
foreign-born female. This is a serious phase 
of the question. It will be seen that by teach- 
ing English to all from the ages of 15 to 34 
years, more than half of the English-speaking 
phase of the question will be solved. No one 
will deny that persons between these ages are 
capable of receiving instruction. If classes in 
English are organized for persons, up to the 
age of 44 years, 76 per cent. of the English 
speaking problem will be met. 

A careful analysis of the figures presented 

will reveal the fact that only three and one-half 
(32) per cent. of the Americanization problem 
in rural communities is that pertaining strictly 
to the agrculturalist. It may be solved in part 
through the public schools by a relay process 
from teacher to pupil and from pupil to parent. 
A great amount of good can thus be accom- 
plished, particularly if persistent emphasis be 
placed upon the fundamentals of Americani- 
zation by the patient teacher in the “little one- 
room school.” She can do much to transform 
conditions, especially if her efforts follow the 
course of a sympathetic consideration for the 
children of foreign-born parents. 
_ It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
immature country school teacher must not be 
depended upon to carry through a full com- 
munity Americanization program. The pro- 
gram itself should be sent from the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. Every 
step of procedure must be carefully explained 
and some one from that office must be charged 
with the responsibility of assisting in the pro- 
gram of community organization. 

The bill passed at the recent legislature, 
known as Act 311, provides that “the court 
shall forthwith, upon nomination of said super- 
intendent of schools of said county, appoint 
one or more suitable and qualified persons to 
the position of instructor for foreign-born 
residents who are not required to attend the 
public schools of this Commonwealth. The 
number of said instructors for each county and 
their compensation shall not exceed the num- 
ber and compensation of the assistant county 
superintendents of schools of said county. 
Said appointment shall be made for a term 
of not less than one nor more than three 
years.” 

The superintendent of county schools may 
receive assistance from the Americanization 
Bureau of the State as follows: In the formu- 
lation of a program, the training of teachers 
and workers in Americanization, the making of 
contracts with the foreign-born groups, and 
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establishing relationship with industries and 
all other organizations dong any phase of 
Americanization work. The technique of 
teaching adult foreigners, as well as the lesson 
sheets for beginners, will be another form of 
of service by the Bureau. A most needful 
form of activity in the rural district is the 
arousing of the community to the need of this 
problem. A wide publicity campaign in a gen- 
eral Americanization work must be engaged in 
by everyone interested in it. The loyal for- 
eign language press, in this particular instance, 
becomes a very valuable means of conveyance 
of Americanism to the older members of the 


ily, 

Another problem which will require much 
tact is the presentation of a sensible and work- 
able program to the industries located in the 
rural communities. It must be of the type to 
attract industry itself in a whole-hearted way. 
The attitude of industrial leaders all over the 
State is most hopeful. 

One of the most difficult problems in Amer- 
icanization work of the rural communities, is 
that of arousing the school directors to their 
responsibility. Many of the school boards in 
rural communities are perfectly willing to re- 
eeive the large amount of taxes paid by indus- 
trial concerns into their school treasury, but 
they have never considered their responsibility 
in the use of, at least, a portion of this money 
toward the raising of the literacy status of 
their perspective districts, through the educa- 
tion of the adult foreign-born. Another bad 
phase of this problem is the fact that in many 
eommunities, where the foreign-born reside, 
the children of the foreign-born are not even 
given the consideration which they deserve, 
either in school facilities or the employment of 
especially skilled teachers, who have the under- 
standing of the difficulties encountered in the 
mastery of another language and the adjust- 
ment to new living conditions. 

The strictly rural community presents a diffi- 
eult problem along Americanization lines for 
the reason that those whom it is necessary to 
reach are widely scattered, from a standpoint 
of residence, and it would seem that an exten- 
sion course of instruction, which would de- 
pend upon the interest of the school children 
mm their parents for success, must in some 
manner be devised. The use of the country 
school-house, as a community center, possibly 
affords a most effective medium of Americani- 
zation. This cannot have much value, how- 
ever, unless responsible people in the com- 
munity are willing to assume leadership and 
give considerable of their time to this very 
worthy of community project. 

The underlying principle of all successful 
Americanization work is personal contact and 
any activity in the rural community in which 
the foreign-born may have a part, upon the 
same basis that the American-born may have 
a part, will bring excellent results. 

The personal contacts formed in the arrange- 
ment of an exhibit of food products and home 
products may be used in Americanization 
work. Public school exhibitions, in which the 
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children of the foreign-born are given as 
prominent a part in the program as the chil- 
dren of the native-born, will attract their pa- 
rents to the schools. If they are then greeted 
in a real American way, by the American- 
born patrons of the schools, the foreign-born 
can be depended upon to assume the proper 
attitude and right community relationships can 
then be established. 

Finally, there must, in some way or other, 
be made to sift through the consciousness of 
the mind of the foreign-born, the common 
factors of Democracy, as exemplified in this 
Republic—liberty, justice and equality. The re- 
sult will be a living, liberty-loving composite, 
which will combine all that in the national life 
of the foreign-born has had an ennobling in- 
fluence upon him, together with all that is 
hopeful and inspiring in our national life and 
which, in the final analysis, will spell American- 
ization. 

The last paper of the morning was by Paw 
Jamarik, Chief Elder of the Young Folks’ 
Circle of the National Slovak Society of Pitts- 
burgh, and presents the subject of “Americani- 
zation from the ciewpoint of the Foreign Born 
in Rural Communities :” 


FOREIGN BORN IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


To Americanize the foreigner in our midst 
has become the watchword of serious and 
thinking Americans today. America, The 
sleeping giant, the great-hearted Uncle, has 
sudfenly awakened to the reality, that its 
policy of the open gate, of the hearty welcome 
to its shores of all that may come and will 
work, is wrong. She either must Americanize 
the foreigner, or shut the gates at Ellis Island 
and elsewhere, lest she be overrun by strange 
races who will undermine her institutions and 
degenerate her stock. 

Whence this sudden realization of our 
danger? Whence the almost hysterical fear? 
The war has had much to do with it. The 
danger was here before the war, but like the 
danger of German militarism and the Kaiser’s 
aspiration to dominate the world, it was not 
taken seriously. Now, toomuch importance 
is given to it. As a great and strong nation, 
we had great faith in the world and we re- 
fused to believe that any danger lurked in 
millions of immigrants a year. We thought 
we were equal to any emergency and to any 
task we might face, no matter how unsur- 
mountable it might seem to others. The world 
war served as a test of our great faith. It has 
shown our strength, but it also revealed our 
weakness—the vulnerable spots. It has given 
us a new pride in our country, in our nation, 
and it has taught us a great lesson in Ameri- 
canism,: which we are eager to apply to all 
within the gates of our country. It has awak- 
ened our national consciousness, the spirit of 
nationalism. 

The spirit of nationalism is a great moral 
strength and an enormous creative power. It 
had given a wonderful strength and endur- 
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ance to other nations—to France, to Serbia, to 
Italy, to the Czecho-Slovaks in the late war. 
Yet its power may destroy as well as create 
nations when carried to extremes and ex- 
ploited by the unscrupulous. People imbued 
with nationalism, actuated by the glory and 
achievement of their past, and their enormous 
physical strength in every deed, may soon find 
themselves stepping on dangerous ground. 
They my gét drunk and, like drunken men, 
may go into excess and turn their spirit of na- 
tionalism into an intolerant spirit of Chauvin- 
ism. America should remember that national 
Chauvinism destroyed Austria, the Magyars, 
and ruined Germany. 

We foreign born and Americanized people 
are not afraid of Americanization, provided it 
is based on a same foundation, common sense 
and a spirit of helpfulness. We know what it 
is, we have gone through it. What we are 
afraid of is nationalization carried into excess, 
that is national Chauvinism, In Europe we 
have endured of late years untold sufferingss 
under that kind of nationalism. We have been 
denied education, opportunity of advancement. 
Our young men and women have been per- 
secuted and thrown out of schools and uni- 
versities, our children flogged for saying the 
Lord’s Prayer in their mother-tongue; our 
mothers and sisters insulted, our fathers jailed 
and put to death, our infants taken from the 
breasts of their mothers, and our most sacred 
feelings outraged in the name of nationalism 
whose watchword was also: One Flag! one 
Language! one Nation! 

Do not misunderstand me. We do not op- 
pose sensible and natural Americanization, a 
change whereby we can become better men and 
better women, and which will afford us better 
opportunities of growth, but which will allow 
us to be proud of our ancestry, whether it be 
Slavic, Latin or Gaelic; what we are afraid of 
is, that America may copy some of the methods 
of Germany and her apt pupil the Magyar, in 
her policy of Americaniaztion. When a state 
of the Union forbids religious services in any 
other language than English, when there is 
talk of suppressing the foreign-language press, 
when I hear of the intention of some law- 
makers to enact a law whereby all the for- 
eigners unable to speak English are to be com- 
pelled to attend school, when a senatorial com- 
mittee investigating a steel strike has no other 
recommendation to alleviate industrial unrest 
than Americanization of the foreign workers, 
when the Press of some parts of the country 
blames only foreigners for all the Bolshevism, 
Anarchism, I. W. W.-ism in the country, when 
the fraternal societies of the foreign born are 
threatened with dissolution, I think that we 
have already gone too far and are beginning to 
more than copy some of the pre-war methods. 
of the German and the Magyar against the 
Poles and the Czecho-Slovaks. 

I wonder if we know just what is meant by 
Americanization? Is it to make the foreigner 
take out his citizen paper, to teach him En- 
glish, to make him move out of the foreign 
quarter, to teach him to like American cook- 
ing and baking such as pies, baked beans and 
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corn muffins? Or is it to make an Anglo- 
Saxon out of him, to make him to be ashamed 
of his Slavic or Latin ancestry and tell every- 
one that his forefathers came in the May- 
flower? 

To a foreign born, Americanization means 
this: The knowledge of the language, the un- 
derstanding of the structure and the working 
of the government, the duty of a citizen and 
his privileges, the equal opportunity with the 
native-born of the Anglo-Saxon race, the re- 
gard as a man and the treatment in every re- 
spect as a man, to work hard, to love, to be 
proud of the country of his adoption—to live, 
to fight and to die, if need be, for it. The 
knowledge of English will open the American 
soul to me; the understanding of the govern- 
ment will make me an intelligent citizen and 
will help me how to decide the fate of the 
country at election times; the equality will 
help to make a man of me; the hard work 
coupled with honest life will compel my fél- 
low-citizens to appreciate me and treat me with 
respect; to live, to fight and to die for my 
country will furnish proof of the appreciation 
of my adopted country. 

In these troublous times when Americaniza- 
tion is almost in the air, when every school, 
every political party, all the newspapers and 
magazines, and the government itself have 
taken it as a part of their program, I often 
ask myself, Am I an American? In my soul 
there is no doubt that I am. I have been here 
since my seventeenth year. I am a citizen. I 
spent the best part of my life here. I attended 
an American college, I go to an American 
church. My wife was born here, my chil- 
dren go to an American school and speak 
English. I have helped to elect several presi- 
dents. I have supported my government to the 
best of my ability as four-minute-men, during 
the war. But I still love the people I came 
from. I speak my mother tongue and use it 
at home with my children. I can still pray 
better in Slovak for the president and the 
country than in English. I teach my children 
the Slovak language. I teach them the Czecho- 
Slovak songs, the stories, the history, and tell 
them never to be ashamed of their ancestry 
and of the deeds of their forefathers. I be- 
long to a Slovak fraternal society, I read the 
so-called foreign press, I go to their meetings, 
to their entertainments, although I do not live 
in a foreign quarter, but anywhere I can find 
the best house for rent suitable to my pocket- 
book. I learned to like pies, baked beans and 
corn muffins alongside of the best Slovak dishes 
my mother used to make. I have very good 
friends among the native born of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, among the Irish and the German- 
born, the Italian-born, and among a great 
many Slovak-born. 

Tell me, then, am I a good American, or 
am I not? What else do you want me to do? 
I can never forget my Slavic ancestry, never 
go back upon it, never deny my father and 
mother, never claim that my forefathers came 
in the Mayflower. Moreover, I can never for- 
get my mother-tongue, its beauty, the songs 
and stories of my youth, and will as far as I 
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am able teach my children the stories and the 
songs. 

If Americanization means to make an Anglo- 
Saxon out of a Slav, then certainly I am a 
dismal failure, and all your work and effort to 
Americanize me are a complete failure. If, 
however, Americanization means to take out 
citizenship papers, to learn the English lan- 
guage, to understand the system of the Ameri- 
can government, to know something about the 
American history, to love, to live, to fight and 
to die for America, then I think I am not the 
worst sample of the product of Americaniza- 
tion, 

I must tell you that there is one thing we 
foreign-born Americans do not like, and that is 
the very word foreigner. In these days the 
word has acquired a bad reputation. Almost 
all the trouble caused in the U. S. nowadays 
is blamed on the foreigner. The average Amer- 
ican regards anyone and everyone speaking 
another language than English, a foreigner. 
An Irishman, an Englishman or a Canadian, 
speaking good English, though never natural- 
ized, is regarded as an American, while I, or 
my good Slovak and Czech friends, who had 
spent nearly their whole lives here, but stumble 
a little in their English are at once taken as 
foreigners. We must remember that nowadays 
good English is no more an indication of 
American citizenship and good Americanism 
than nice clothes are of good morals, and that 
the heart of the man speaking broken English 
may be more American than the heart of a man 
who never heard any other language than 
English. Many good-intentioned Americans 
when speaking on Americanization, like to 
refer to the immigrants as “ignorant and un- 
civilized” because unable to speak English. 
There can not be a greater mistake and a 
greater obstacle to Americanization than this. 
First, it is an exaggeration, an untruth, and it 
always provokes a deep resentment in all the 
newly Americanized and the un-Americanized. 

I think the average American hardly appre- 
ciates what a great sacrifice a Slav, or an 
Italian, or a Frenchman has to make in order 
to become an Ameriacn. Take for instance, 
the language. We dearly love our mother- 
tongue; we love the songs, the stories, the life 
we lived as children, yet all this has to be 
sacrificed for a strange tongue to us. We 
love our people. They may be small, power- 
less, even subjected to a tyrant, groaning under 
an unbearable social and political yoke, yet 
that is all the more reason to love them and to 
help them. The case is different with an 
Englishman or an Irishman. The language, 
the race and the civilization is almost the same. 
But with us, America asks us to sever all our 
racial and natural connections, the tender ties 
that bind us with those dearest to our hearts, 
even the graves of our fathers and mothers in 
order to become Americans. When we be- 
come fathers and mothers, and our children 
grow, go to school and learn English what 
fond hopes again are blasted. The mother asks 
her child a question in her native tongue and 
the child answers it in English. How hard it is 
to see the children growing in a different 
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world from that of the parents! And how 
pitiful the sight of the growing gap between the 
children and the parents as the result of Ameri- 
can education, ending often in great sorrows 
and even tragedies. Do you not think it a 
great sacrifice? We do. Remember that one 
reason why the Pilgrim Fathers left Holland 
was that their children were learning a strange 
language and began to acquire foreign habits. 
And yet the Dutcth are splendid people and 
always have been. We want to remind you 
that when the Americans living in Mexico 
learn Spanish, neither they nor their children 
ever forget the English, The American mis- 
sionaries living in India, in China, or in Japan 
always send their children to be educated in 
America. Do you not see that what is dear 
to your heart, when living in a foreign land, is 
also dear to our hearts when living in America? 

When you native-born Americans speak of 
Americanization you almost always think of the 
material side, of the benefits to the person to 
be Americanized, and the benefits accruing to 
America. You look at it from this side only, 
and we do not blame you for it. But would 
you place yourselves for a moment in the 
foreigner’s position and consider how much is 
asked of him. You may have contempt for his 
Italian, Slav, French, or German nationality, 
you may even call him “Hunky,” “Dago,” 
“Macaron,” “Spaghett,” “Dutch,” or a “Wap,” 
still the man has a heart, feeling, love for his 
native country, his people and all that goes 
with it. If you put yourself in his place, you 
will have more sympathy for him and will ap- 
preciate better his great sacrific for America. 
You will be able to judge him more justly. 
You will be surprised to find that this feeling 
is really identical with the feeling you ask him 
to have towards America and that it was really 
this feeling that made this nation what it is 
today. 

I do not raise this question as an objection 
to Americanization. I look at it from a prac- 
tical point of view. Your forefathers came 
here first and had the advantage that they did 
not have to be Americanized. We came quite 
late, when this country was all settled and the 
English was universally used. Your fore- 
fathers came uncalled for, of their own will. 
So did we. We liked it, and stayed. You 
offered us opportunities of advancement, you 
treated us in a Christian way, and you gave us 
what you had. Our duty, therefore, is to be- 
come a part of you in every particular and in 
every respect. We are duty bound to cut our- 
selves away from the habits and the language 
of our native country. It will be best for us, 
for our children and for our native land, and 
we are glad to do it. 

You can never make Americans by law or by 
compulsory methods. I have grown up in 


‘America and have grown with America. I have 


been Americanized unconsciously! Many a 
man is unwilling to admit the fact that he is 
Americanized ; he can only find that out by con- 
trast, by comparison, by returning to his old 
native European village where conditions are 
the same as 25 years ago when he left. I have 
watched this leaven of Americanization work 
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upon others. I landed in this country in a little 
mining town with others of my countrymen. 
At that time the Slovaks in the Anthracite 
Coal Region wrere living in shanties without 
families, sleeping in bunks, taking a bath once 
a year in an adjoining stream. They were 
leading a regular lumber-jack life. But when 
I visited the old place about 24 years later, the 
old shanty was gone, and every one of these 
Slovaks owned a home in Hazleton with car- 
pets, baths and electric lights, speaking fairly 
good English and all of them naturalized. 
Was this done by some organized effort? No, 
no one ever has asked me to learn English, no 
one has ever asked me to become a citizen of 
the United States. I just could not help doing 
it. I joined a Slovak fraternal society and the 
by-laws of that Society require every member 
to become an American as soon as possible. 
There were certain privileges going with citi- 
zenship, such as the right of being elected a 
delegate to the convention of the Society and 
thereby the possibility of being elected to a 
supreme office of the Society. Let me teli you 
right here that these foreign societies have done 
more for the cause of Americanization than 
all the efforts of the native Americans them- 
selves, 

I received a little lesson in American politics 
before I became a citizen. I worked in a plate 
glass factory. It was an election day, and we 
had a day off. The superintendent met me in 
town and hailed he, “Hello, Paul, did you 
vote?” “No,” I said, “I am not a citizen.” 
“That does not matter,” he said, “you just 
come with me and say you have not been reg- 
istered.” To please him and to keep my job, I 
did go and cast my vote—for his party, of 
course. “Gee, that’s easy in this country,” I 
said, for I well remembered what a hard time 
my father had before he was entitled to vote 
for the deputy of the National Assembly. But 
in my heart I was ashamed of myself, and 
then and there I resolved to become a citizen 
and vote at the next election as a citizen. 

But I am supposed to speak of the influence 
and the difficulties of Americanization in rural 
communities. I do not think they are essen- 
tially different from those in the cities as to 
practical results. So what I have said thus far, 
applies equally to rural communities. I have 
spent four years in Minnesota and six years in 
Virginia in rural communities among the 
Slovak farmers. The Norwegian and the 
Swede settle on farms directlty from Scandi- 
navia, while the Slav, as a rule, first stays in 
the city to accumulate a little capital and 
then buys a farm. While in the city he ac- 
quires some habits which quicken the process 
of Americanization. 

In rural communities the two biggest insti- 
tutions influencing the spiritual lives of the 
farmers are the church and the school. While 
the church is restriced by religious tenets, by 
nationality and other peculiarities, the school 
is free for all. The whole community may 
meet on equal terms in the school. 

There is a tendency nowadays to use the 
church as an Americanizing agency, which is, 
correctly speaking, a misuse of the church and 





imitation of the European policy of the gov- 
ernment using the influence of the church for 
political ends. The business of the church is 
to build character, to uplift, to ennoble and 
to comfort the people, to educate and to ele- 
vate the morals of the children. This should 
be done by using that language which is un- 
derstood best and by most of the congregation. 
As long as the old folks prefer their native 
language in the use of the services, it should be 
given them in that language. When the chil- 
dren grow up, they will themselves demand the 
use of English in the services of the church 
and it should never be forced upon them, either 
by ecclesiastical or state authorities. This is 
un-Christian, un-democratic, un-American, and 
if done it always reacts on: the church killing 
its influence for good. 

Undoubtedly the greatest and most efficient 
agency of Americanization is the public school, 
and will always remain so. I tell you frankly 
that I do not expect much in the way of 
Americanization from the sporadic or special 
efforts of this or that organization, society, 
mission or evening school, or laws enacted by 
our legislatures. The process of Americaniza- 
tions is necessarily slow. It takes on the aver- 
age of 25 years in the case of adults. A man 
may take out his citizenship papers, and learn 
his English sooner, say, in five years, but that 
does not mean that he is thoroughly American- 
ized. Quick results, wholesale naturalization, 
forcible Americanization, do more harm than 
good to the cause. To Americanize a man, you 
must first give him chance to grow, to come in 
contact with the best there is in the nation, for, 
after all, it is the noble character, the high 
moral and political ideals, the integrity of the 
national and local leaders, the chivalry, the 
kind of democracy, the generous treatment, 
the great opportunities of advancement and 
material betterment, and not the beautifully 
writtex: constitution, the form of government, 
that compel us immigrants almost against our 
will, to become Americans. We feel down in 
the bottom of our hearts, that we are ex- 
changing our former allegiance, our family and 
racial ties, our own culture and form of gov- 
ernment for something far more superior in 
character, endurance and spiritual and ma- 
terial benefits, than our own. If this nation 
does not possess it, if it is not a better, a nobler 
nation than many others in the world, it will 
not draw others and will not be able to as- 
similate them. 

Compared with Bolshevism and many in- 
dustrial strikes, which, by the way, have noth- 
ing to do with Americanization, and are blamed 
on the foreigner only as a makeshift and eva- 
sion of the real issue, the immigrants, whether 
naturalized or not, have made good on the 
whole. They present some extremely desir- 
able qualities, which, I fear, are not appre- 
ciated by some native Americans. The best 
proof of loyalty of the immigrants to America 
was furnished by the war. The so-called “Lost 
Battalion” in the Argonne woods was made up 
almost entirely of naturalized Americans. The 
second and third generation of the German im- 
migrants did as well as any American of any 
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other ancestry. I know a young man of Slovak 
parentage who was discharged from the Navy 
on account of tuberculosis. But he wanted to 
be in the war, and made a desperate effort to 
enlist in the Army. When denied the privi- 
lege he joined the next best army, the Czecho- 
Slovak legions, and is still in Czecho-Slovakia 
fighting the Magyar Bolsheviki. 

If anyone asks me, who are the better men, 
the immigrants or their second generation, my 
answer invariably is that the immigrants 
possess qualities of endurance and tenacity 
superior to their children, who are the product 
of American schools, and are completely Amer- 
icanized. The immigrant landed here almost 
penniless, without friends, without the knowl- 
edge of English, and yet almost all of them 
are making good, accumulating money, bring- 
ing up large families, giving better education 
to their children than they ever dared to dream 
of for themselves. They are among the best 
farmers in the United States, and they are 
helping today to feed the world. Some became 
skilled mechanics in our industries, some be- 
came respected business men, bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, civil engineers, and preachers, while 
not a few of the second generation is shiftless, 
loath to do hard work and sometimes crimi- 
nally inclined. This is more so of the cities 
than of rural communities. The Juvenile 
Courts of ihe country are full of the children 
of the immigrants. 

I do not blame this on the schools. I think 
they do the best they can, but they certainly 
ought to do something more to develop better 
moral stamina in the children of the immi- 
grant. Here is the real Americanization prob- 
lem. Here is your best chance to mold real 
Americans out of this raw material. You may 
have failed with the parents who came here in 
their teens, but you ought not to fail with their 
children. ‘ 

As far as the language is concerned, the out- 
ward appearances and the prevailing view of 
life, our children are completely Americanized. 
Indeed, they are strangers to us. They have 
cut themselves off so completely from the past, 
and the traditions of their parents, that their 
grandmothers would not recognize them. In 
many cases I think they are over-Americanized 
—they so completely imitate often the worst 
traits of the American people, so that at times 
no one could tell that they differ at all from 
the worst type of American. And let me tell 
you this, that all the efforts, organized or in- 
dividual, of the immigrant parents to teach 
their children their native language, and in 
any way try to preserve the customs and 
ideals of their fathers are absolutely fruitless 
We can not keep our children even if we 
wanted to. They are yours to do what you 
will with them. 

In conclusion, let me ask this question. Do 
I believe in Americanization? Most certainly 
I do. Sane and helpful Americanization will 
be beneficial both to the immigrant and to 
America. Forcible, quick and wholesale 
Americanization will hurt the immigrant and 
will hurt the country. Citizenship papers 
possess no magic power, they will not make a 
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man an American in heart and soul. Give him 
time, treat him kindly, have patience and 
sympathy with him. Let him feel that he is 
just as good as you are. This may be the 
hardest part of it, yet it must be done. Your 
character and kindness will .Americanize him 
sooner than any amount of learning. Teach 
him English, but let him use his native tongue 
as long as he wants to. Do not be afraid that 
his children will use It. They will absolutely 
not—unless you make them stick to it and 
take their parents’ side by persecution or forci- 
ble Americanization. 

Do not call him a “foreigner,” because he 
speaks broken English. Respect his customs, 
his traditions. Do not hurt his pride. Do not 
call him Mike, Steve or John. If you can, call 
him Mr. or Mrs. unless you are on friendly 
terms with him. Do not worry so much about 
the old folks. They are better in many cases 
than their offspring, but see that their chil- 
dren are properly educated. Teach the chil- 
dren to respect their fathers and mothers. This 
part of education is sadly neglected in our 
public schools. Speak to the parents of their 
children. Speak to the children of their pa- 
rents reverently, praise them. This will 
strengthen the parents’ control of their chit 
dren and will help them to grow up to be good 
and honest Americans. Never, never ridicule 
them, and never allow other children to ridicule 
them. Whatever you do for the foreigner, do 
it quietly, unostentatiously, for when Ameri- 
canized, he hates to be shown and led through 
the streets in parade. Believe in the public 
schools. They will do the work’ better than 
any organization you may create. Do not lose 
your head. The country is not in danger of - 
being destroyed or ruined by the immigrant. 


EXPERIENCES AS INTERPRETED BY THE FOREIGN 
BORN. 


Hon. Salvatore A. Cotello, Senator of New 
York State, read the last paper of Wednesday 
morning, much as follows: 

A great deal of effort and energy has been 
exerted in a very sincere attempt on the part 
of many to bring about satisfactory results 
through Americanization. This effort is neces- 
sary, and, indeed, I cannot emphasize enough 
the importance of continuing to work cor- 
scientiously and intelligently for the rapid as- 
similation of the immigrant. 

_ Prior to 1885, the major number of foreign 
immigrants to the United States came from 
countries of Northwesterri Europe. With few 
exceptions these settlers were of Teutonic and 
Celtic origin possessing ideals, customs and 
standards of living of the same general char- 
acter of the early settlers. Education was es- 
teemed, illiteracy was not common, and with 
the exception of the Germans there was no 
tendency among the newcomers to settle im 
racial groups. For these reasons, this type 
of immigration presented few obstacles to suc- 
cessful Americanization. From 1885 to 1905, 
three-fourths of the immigrants came from 
countries of Southeastern Europe. The chas- 
acteristics of this immigration were in marked 
contrast to that prior to 1885. Their religious 
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views were different, namely, Roman Catholics, 
Greek Catholics and Hebrew. Their customs 
as well as habits were of a different character. 
Among them illiteracy was high and the most 
significant difference was the fact that these 
newcomers showed very little intention of 
making America their permanent home. 

The need for intensive Americanization work 
was revealed by the figures obtained during the 
census of 1910. There were 13,000,000 of for- 
eign birth and 33,000,000 of foreign origin. 
From other surveys, made since then, we find 
that there are 100 different languages and dia- 
lects spoken in the United States, and over 
1,300 foreign language newspapers published 
with a circulation of 10,000,000. There are 
5,000,000 unable to speak English. in 1917, 
there were 34 per cent. of alien males of 
draft age unable to speak English, and one- 
half million unable to understand military 
orders. In view of these astounding figures, we 
can readily see what an important task lies be- 
fore us. In this work, however, let us take 
heed lest we base our facts about the immi- 
grants not upon the specific study of a large 
number, but upon tthe unusual few cases. 

The specific question for discussion is, What 
results have been secured by Americanization 
in urban communities as interpreted from the 
experience of the foreign born. Although some 
very practical and worth-while results have 
been secured by social workers, visiting nurses, 
dietitians, visiting teachers, and other Ameri- 
canizers who have had direct contact with the 
homes of the immigrant, yet, it is a more than 
difficult task to attempt a complete or gen- 
eral summary of what has been done. They 
have in a measure, brought into the lives of the 
newcomer, the interpretation of America in 
the concrete, that is, by explaining the Ameri- 
can standards of living, the importance of the 
care of the body, of cleanliness, hygienic con- 
ditions, of better housing and sanitation. They 
have tried to show their relation to a sound 
body and to earning capacity. They have 
pointed out how a present earning capacity 
may be limited by lack of rest, the rebuilding 
of the day’s waste of energy, by lack of fresh 
air, clean surroundings, nourishing food, proper 
clothing and recreation. 

Then, too, the visiting dietitian has contri- 
buted by bringing into the foreign home Amer- 
ican ways and customs, by teaching the mothers 
some of the simple rules regarding proper diet, 
how her under-nourished and under-weight 
child may gain in weight and be inspired to eat 
properly in order to become healthy and 
strong. This group has also been against the 
unscrupulous doctors, lawyers, and others who 
are a constant prey upon the immigrant. They 
have too often heard the tragic story of the 
loss of the savings of a lifetime, of money bor- 
rowed from every available source which has 
been given over in exorbitant fees to a doctor 
who has promised to cure a sick member of the 
family. Not only have the immigrants been 
victims of doctors, but of other unscrupulous 
persons who know the English language, and 
who have been too often the sole interpreters 
of America to the immigrant. 








While I do not believe as very many zealous 
advocates do, that the assimilation into Ameri- 
can life can be attained by the sole method of 
teaching English, yet I strongly advise that in 
working with the immigrant we should make 
him realize that the language is of great value 
in order to make life easier for him, and to 
prevent him from the exploitations of un- 
scrupulous people who have learned the lan- 
guage of America, but have not acquired what 
is of vital importance, the spirit of America. 
That this type of service has not contributed 
its maximum result is due to the fact that these 
workers have not sufficient knowledge regard- 
ing the traditions, the history, the customs, and 
the language of the people with whom they are 
working. 

Then, too, we must look more and more for 
the leadership of the immigrant groups in 
America, to the young people born in this 
country but speaking the language of their 
parents. These have lived in the congested and 
almost foreign communities, and they have es- 
tablished a point of contact, which few out- 
siders can ever hope to gain. If these young 
people could be given the opportunity of ob- 
taining a broad education which would put 
them in touch with the best in American life 
as well as an opportunity to study the tradi- 
tions of their own people, they would be 
equipped to take to the immigrant the America 
which we would have them know. 

I am personally interested in the Haarlem 
House, a settlement house situated in the heart 
of a community of which I am a resident. So 
distinctly foreign is this communitty, that it is 
commonly known the country over as “Little 
Italy.” Its population is estimated at about 
150,000 Italians. Various agencies have at- 
tempted to enter this field for the purpose of 
Americanization within the past half-dozen 
years. Their efforts have not been as profi- 
table as they might have been in view of the 
fact that they did not enlist the co-operation 
of the representative young people of the com- 
munity. Finally we came to the conclusion 
that we might play our part in Americanizing 
these people by calling upon a group of rep- 
resentative young men in the District to assist 
us. Today Haarlem House is among the most 
progressive organizations in the City. It has 
citizenship classes attended to its utmost 
capacity. It has thirty-two clubs of men, 
women and children, including “mothers’” 
clubs. It conducts a public forum which I 
admit is my hobby. It assists men in procur- 
ing citizenship papers, and it encourages the 
acceptance of the doctrine of Americanism 
throughout the community. It is evident that 
without the assistance of these sons of immi- 
grants we could have not achieved the success 
attained and enjoy the confidence of the com- 
munity at large. 

I have recently become also interested in an- 
other piece of practical Americanization work 
which is being carried on in a crowded sec- 
tion in New York City, where the bulk of the 
population is also Italian. Within a small 
space in the downtown East Side Italian Dis- 
trict lying between Broadway and the Bowery, 
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from Canal to East Houston Streets, accord- 
ing to the census of Ig10, the latest figures 
available, the popylation of this district ex- 
ceeds 38,000, that 95 per cent. of this popula- 
tion is foreign born, that children under four- 
teen years of age total more than 14,000, and 
that there are more than 9,000 of these chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen 
years, in other words, of school age. These 
newcomers huddled together in overcrowded 
quarters, noisy traffic-crowded streets, fight- 
ing for an existence, and handicapped because 
of ignorance regarding fair standards of liv- 
ing and health, bad housing and lack of recrea- 
tion soon come in contact with physical and 
social troubles, 

The Center will have as advisers men born 
in this country, but speaking the language of 
their parents, who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the foreign group in this district. In 
addition it will have a local committee of men 
and women of the district who will try to in- 
terpret the needs of the people in the district. 
By means of this close contribution it is hoped 
that the bridge between the residents of this 
section and America may be gapped, so that 
the best of their traditions and customs may 
be combined with the best American standards 
regarding health, diet, recreation and educa- 
tion, whch will make for excellent citizenship, 
that which realizes civic responsibility. The 
Italians in this section have found most 
Tesponsive, eager and willing to work with the 
nurses since the co-operation of the younger 
element has been enlisted. The clinics are so 
popular that there is need at present to in- 
crease the clinical facilities. Influences of 
sound Americanism are making themselves felt 
not through coersive methods, but in the spirit 
of fellowship. 

Is there any better promise of Americaniza- 
tion than in the attempt to bring into the lives 
of the newcomer the best standards of health, 
diet, recreation, education, and along with it 
the patient effort to awaken within them a com- 
munity spirit which will make for civic re- 
sponsibility? The need for individual work 
among the newcomers as well as a center for 
information and community needs cannot be 
emphasized enough as the immigrant is so be- 
wildered and is constantly in need of the in- 
terpretation of America in a very concrete way. 

The results achieved in urban communities 
are somewhat vague, and a complete inventory 
is beyond us at present. It is difficult for me 
to give more than what I have already given. 
With your kind permission I will offer a few 
suggestions, which may enlighten us on the 
nature of the great problem before us. I hope 
you will pardon my deviating at this time from 
the subject assigned me. 

As the son of an immigrant, and one who 
has lived practically all his life among Italian 
immigrants, and has received the benefits de- 
rived from American institutions, I am in a 
position to speak authoritatively on how much 
advice the average immigrant needs, and how 
important it is for him to be steered in the 
right direction. 

While it is true that America is the land of 
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opportunity, it is also true that no immigrant 
can take advantage of these opportunities un- 
less he is able to see them. To make him see 
them is the paramount object in Americaniza- 
tion. To show you specifically, as the result of 
my own experience how helpless the immigrant 
is, I shall tell you some of his difficulties, and 
needs, as revealed by the variety of demands 
made of me almost every evening at my home 
where I see about thirty persons an evenning, 
or on an average of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons a week. 

The small private banks in the thickly con- 
gested foreign districts are other agencies for 
interpretation and advice to the newcomer, 
where he entrusts his mail and personal effects 
and does not realize that many of these banks 
are channels of exploitation. 

The foreign population of America is not 
the radical class that many believe it to be. As 
a whole its loyalty can never be questioned. 
It is true that 90 per cent. of our radicals are 
aliens but it is also true that 90 per cent. of 
our aliens are not radicals, 

We must realize and understand that our 
immigration is the raw material out of which 
real Americans can be made. That it comes to 
us expectant of kind reciprocity and bountiful 
opportunity, giving us in return the best that 
isin them. They are not Americans when they 
come nor are the majority radicals. Their minds 
are open. They can be enlightened and the 
burden which rests upon us and in fact upon our 
government is to get to them before our ene- 
mies do. 

The agitator is the menace, the stuff on 
which he fattens is the immigrant. Educate 
the immigrant and you will have destroyed the 
food of the agitator. Americanization is edu- 
cation. The Americanization worker and the 
radical agitator are teachers. Thirteen million 
foreigners are the pupils of both. Let the 
government provide necessary funds for the 
teacher of Americanism, support him, encourage 
him and it will not have to deport any one. 
For we may deport men, but we cannot de- 
port ideas. Bolshevism can only be destroyed 
by education. 

In conclusion, let me say, let no provincial- 
ism, limited vision, lack of understanding of 
the immigrant, little or no sympathy with the 
foreigner’s point of view or aspirations be the 
difficult stumbling block in the pathway of the 
rapid assimilation and Americanizing of the 
newcomer to America. Give him loving in- 
terest, sympathetic understanding, become ac- 
quainted with him personally, serve him, ex- 
tend to him fellowship, inspire the immigrant 
with that type of citizenship by which he will 
become a co-worker eager to share the re- 
sponsibility of our civic life; interpret America 
to him in terms of a square deal, show him 
that Americanization is a reciprocal under- 
taking in a mutual process of giving and re- 
ceiving which links the immigrant from the 
land of his nativity to that of his adoption, 
thereby making each group contribute to 
America in terms of service. 
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HE recent Schoolmen’s Conference at the 
University of Pennsylvania opened on 
Thursday and closed Saturday afternoon. It 
was attended by several hundred superintend- 
ents and others from all parts of the state. 
Educators of note were present from some 
of the country’s leading colleges and univer- 
sities. The questions discussed related entirely 
to educational matters, the salary of the teach- 
er, in these days of stress and strain, being one 
of those in which everybody is more or less 
interested. Along the line of reforms Dr. Up- 
degraff urged the need of a better state certi- 
ficate law. 

The creation of a large state university 
which would meet the demands for high- 
er education was urged by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, at the final session of the convention. 
He said that such a plan might be carried out 
by the amalgamation of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pittsburgh 
and State College. Those colleges would re- 
tain their individuality but would be under a 
central administration. Such an amalgamation 
would simplify the appropriation of the state 
legislature toward the support of those institu- 
tions and insure a uniformity of purpose and 
curriculum throughout the state. Millions of 
dollars have been given to those colleges by 
the state legislature. Though separated in man- 
agement each is pursuing very largely the same 
courses of training with the exception perhaps 
of State College in its agricultural depart- 
ments. A central board of control would be 
able, through its knowledge of and acquaint- 
ance with the needs of each unit in the great 
university plan, to direct more advantageously 
the expenditure of the funds appropriatd to 
each. In like manner it would impose on the 
state a responsibility that could not be evaded 
in a matter of support, thus guaranteeing more 
liberal financial support than is now accorded. 

“T do not mean by this,” he said, “to under- 
estimate the great good of the universities 
of this state as now in existence. They are 
excellent, but they have not the means with 
which adequately to meet the demand for 
education that is forced upon them. The pos- 
sible other plan of the erection of a single 
state university would alleviate the situation 
also, but not to the same extent as consolida- 
tion.” 

Speaking directly to the superintendents, 
says the Philadelphia Ledger, Doctor Finegan 
said: “You superintendents should be real 
and genuine. You are not. You are becoming 
administrative. It is not your fault. The 
state should provide sufficient funds so that 
you could have enough clerical assistants. 
Then you could take up your work in the right 
way and leave the administration to others. 
I want to see some changes made in the state 
educational system. I want to see a minimum 
salary law, with a fixed initial salary and a 
specified annual increment such as will make 
the teaching profession attractive to those who 
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are worthy of good pay. ‘We do not need to 
figure on those who will not be good teachers, 
for we can accept the hypothesis that they 
will drop out of the work. The state today is 
contributing only half what it should to edu- 
cational work. It is up to us, therefore, to un- 
dertake to organize a campaign to educate the 
people as to what is really needed in state 
legislation, that they in turn may get behind 
their representatives and instruct them to pass 
the needed school laws. It is humiliating for 
a teacher to have to go each year before a local 
board and beg for the bare sustenance on which 
to live. It is up to the taxpayers, who are the 
real gainers by the schools to get behind the 
teachers and see they get a living salary.” 

A surprise was given Doctor Finegan just 
before he made his address. Dr. H. S. West, 
of Rochester, New York, representing the 
New York State teachers, was called to the 
platform. He eulogized the work done by 
Doctor Finegan in New York and told how 
sorry the teachers were to have him leave. 
“We have tried for some time to tell you this,” 
Doctor West said to Doctor Finegan, “but, un- 
fortunately, because of your sickness we were 
unable to get to you before. However, we 
wish to present you with this little box as a 
token of our esteem.” The box was opened 
and to his surprise Doctor Finegan found 
that therein lay sixty bright and shining $20 
gold pieces. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, accepted by Doctor Finegan to be in- 
corporated in the general state program, the 
following points were emphasized: A larger 
general appropriation and a more equitable 
distribution. That the state superintendent 
prepare at the earliest possible moment a com- 
prehensive plan for a state-wide educational 
campaign; and that the Legislature of 1921 be 
asked to appropriate funds to meet the trans- 
portation obligations of the rural communities, 





THREE MILLION TREES. 





PINCHOT SAYS THAT NUMBER TO BE SET OUT 
ARBOR DAY. 





c ORPORATIONS and private land own- 

ers are cooperating in the campaign te 
reforest Pennsylvania, Chief Forester Gifford 
Pinchot declares. Approximately 3,000,000 
forest trees will be planted this spring by cor- 
porations and private land owners of forest 
lands. 

Mining and water companies lead among 
the corporations aiding in the reforestation 
campaign. The water companies are planting 
trees to conserve their supply for the future, 
and the mining companies plan to grow mine 
timber to take care of the shortage which is 
becoming more acute each year. The Forestry 
Deportment is preparing to plant 300,000 seed- 
lings on state forest lands. Trees will be 
distributed free by the Forestry Department 
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to the owners of 660 forest lands. 
Every state nursery is shipping young 


seedlings to planters. 

Orders have been placed by water com- 
panies for more than 560,000 trees this spring, 
and fifty different water companies in the 
state have planted more than 2,000,000 trees dur- 
ing the last five years. Mining companies have 
ordered 439,000 trees; rod and gun clubs, 124,- 
000; hospitals, 96,000; and schools and 
churches, 70,000. Figures, compiled by the 
Forestry Department, show that mining com- 
panies are taking an increasing interest each 
year in reforestation. 

This year, mining companies alone applied 
to the Forestry Department for 1,000,000, but 
the State Nurseries did not have a sufficient 
supply of seedlings on hand to meet require- 
ments. In Western Pennsylvania many ap- 
plications have been received from private land 
owners who are planning to reforest a vast 
acreage, 





ELEVEN BUREAUS. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, 





HE state’s program for the reorganization 
of the educational system is complete, and 
the State Department of Public Instruction is 
proposing to bring about its realization. The 
program is largely a result of the advice of the 
educational congress called last December to 
meet at the Capitol by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
a conference of superintendents, principals, 
teachers and specialists from ail parts of the 
state, the needs of each district were fully dis- 
cussed. 

The re-formed Department of Education 
gives to the definite bureaus the actual work 
of carrying out the provisions of a program 
in its specified line of supervision. For in- 
stance, all problems relative to training of the 
teachers, or what is more popularly known as 
the normal school and its certification of 
teachers, has been -entralized in the Bureau of 
Teacher Training and Certification. In like 
manner, questions pertaining to compulsory 
school attendance, work certificates and con- 
tinuation schools have been allotted to a newly 
created Bureau of Attendance. There is also 
a school bureau for handling the state-wide 
and ever-pressing problem of the rural 
schools. 

In all Doctor Finegan has created eleven 
bureaus, which, with their directors, are: 
Bureau of Administration, Director Fred. 
Engelhardt; Attendance, Wm. Denison; Cer- 
tification and Training of Teachers, Albert L. 
Rowland; Health Education, vacant; Medical 
Education and Licensure, Mary Y. McReynolds ; 
Mothers’ Pension, Mary F. Bogue; Rural Edu- 
cation, Lee Driver; School Buildings, Hubert 
C. Eicher; School Employes’ Retirement, H. 
H. Baish; School Inspection, 
Koch; and Vocational Education, L. H. Den- 
nis. 
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In this new program the department, as a 
whole, has taken great pains to consider the 
individuality of the child, that children may be 
developed along lines that will produce a gen- 
eration of self-dependent and responsible citi- 
zens. The department handles the problem 
of school finances on all its ramifications 
throughout the state. It deals not only with 
large cities, but also with the needs of the 
little red school house far back in the hills. 

It is endeavoring so to systematize the meth- 
ods of accounting in the 2,600 school districts 
of the state that an analysis of expenditure 
may be made in order to get a nucleus whereby 
a definite unit cost of education may be deter- 
mined. In other words, it wants to reduce the 
cost of education to a business basis. 

It is pointed out that if there is a unit sys- 
tem of expenditures one school district will 
easily compare its methods of operation with 
that of another and find quickly where there 
may be waste or lack of expgnditure in direc- 
tions most needed. An instance for the need 
of such a uniform system is told by Fred. 
Engelhardt, under whose direction falls this 
part of the program: 

“Several days ago,” said Mr. Engelhardt, 
“a school reported to this department that it 
was necessary for them to shorten their term 
from nine months to seven, because of short- 
age of funds. After a careful investigation of 
the situation it was found that out of approxi- 
mately $30,000 raised for school purposes 
$3,200 was expended in the collection of taxes 
and other overhead expenses. The department 
has no funds available to help the school, but 
advice was given how to avoid unbalanced dis- 
tribution of the school funds for the coming 
year that a like situation would not be re- 
peated.” 

This new accounting system will not affect 
the large cities of the state because they are 
today being run on a practical sound financial 
basis. It relates rather to the small district 
schools under the direction of country boards. 

Another great aim of the department is te 
establish a large permanent state school fund 
At the present time the fund totals $475,000. 
The sources from which it is derived are re- 
ceipts from forest reservations, from escheated 
estates and from the sale of public property 
not used for public purposes. The survey of 
conditions showed that there are twenty-four 
districts in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania having a total of 140 schools in which 
the minimum school term- required by law 
could not be maintained by levying the taxes 
allotted. Such a situation may arise because 
the property is not assessed at its proper 
value, but there are notable instances where 
the soil is unproductive and the real estate vir- 
tually valueless. 

It is those communities that the Department 
of Education wishes to assist, and with the 
establishment of the permanent fund the in- 
terest from the investment of money would, 
according to the code, be utilized in helping 
such a community out of its difficulties and so 
allow the children remote from the centers of 
civilization to receive the advantages that a 
state system of schools is organized to give. 
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H1nts.—To give increased power, smoothness, and 
flexibility to the voice, nothing is better than daily 
practice on the scale and short exercises in vocalizing, 
which is adapting vowels to musical sounds. This 
should always be preceded by a breathing exercise, 
the breath being detained in the lungs until it is 
needed in singing. This also gives neatness and ac- 
curacy. Children, like older people, have a tendency 
to fall into a lazy, slovenly habit of sliding from one 


LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 





tone to the next. Before teacniny singing by note, it 
is advisable to teach a good many little songs by note, 
in order to bring the children’s. voices into unison. 
Some professors of music assert that all songs should 
be learned in this way before the syllables or scale 
names are applied; but our experience has led us to 
adopt the contrary opinion. Singing by note is to 
music what phonic spelling is to reading. Singing 
by note is not learned so rapidly when the practice 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 
Lively. 





P. P. Buss. “Tax Caarm.” 
Per. Joun Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. 





1. Lit - tle red-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit-tle red-bird in the tree, 
2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 





8va. 


Sing a song to me. 
Sing a song to me. 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top tall. 
When you go there call- ing, Do your children ery? 


In the tree, In the tree, 


Little blue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—Is there one for me? 


Sing a- bout the ro- ses On 
Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off in the sky; 


-tle bird-ie 





= 


the gar -den wall, 


-tle bird-ie 
Lit - tle bird-ie, 


in the tree, 
in the tree, 


in the tree,Sing a song to me. 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 





consists mostly of songs, as when the teacher calls 
for tones not associated with any tune. A child may 
learn to sing a tune by note, just as he learns a sen- 
tence by hearing it read; he may or may not be fa- 
miliar with the words which compose it. So he may 
learn a tune perfectly, and still be unable to give a 
single separate sound in it. I would make this em- 
phatic: there should be a great deal of practice in 





skipping as rapidly as possible from one note to an- 
other. Beating time is of the greatest importance and 
should be mechanical. The child must have some- 
thing tangible to guide him. Two-part time is the 
simplest and can be accurately beat by the youngest 
child in our public schools. This can be followed 
by three-part, four-part, and six-part time. As soon as 
it is practicable there may be singing in two parts. 
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CARE OF THE VOICE.—Mr. Eichberg, Supervisor 
ef Music in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, which is well worth heeding. 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation. 
The common belief that boys’ voices alone require 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as im- 
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portant, if less striking, changes occur in the nature 





and ‘timbre’ of the female voice. I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice, When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 
young—such temporarily “diseased ’’ voices—to the 





DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME? 
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Do they think of me 






at home, Do they ev - er think of me? I who 
Do they think of me at eve? Of thesongs I used to sing? Is_ the 
Do they think of how I loved In my hap-py, ear - ly days? Do 


they 
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shared their ev - ’ry grief, 





I who min-gled in theirglee? Have their hearts grown cold and 


harp _I struck untouch’d, Does a_ stranger wake thestring? Willi no kind for - giv - ing 


think of him whocame, But could nev - er 





win theirpraise? I am hap- py by his 
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strange To the one now doom’dto roam, 










side, And from mine he’ll nev - er roam, 
Lon 


think of me at home?” But my heart will 


desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes, 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many’ female pupils always to sing the 
highest part—the first soprano. It is with them 
“Aut Cesar, aut nullus.”” Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 
me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil. 
In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 





word Come a-cross the rag- ing foam? 


think of me at home?’ I would give the world to know, “ Do they think of me at home?’ 
think of me at home?” ShallI nev -er cease to sigh, ‘“ Do they think of me at home?’ 





teacher of vocal music in Paris, He heard her 


I would give the world to know,—“Do they 
Shall I nev - er cease to sigh,— “ Do they 
But my heart will sad-ly ask,— “ Do they 





sad-ly ask, ‘Do they think of me at home?” 






> 


sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health. She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointed time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to? the 
gratification of her master. From that moment a 
grand career was open before her, which has made 
her name a “household word” in two continents. 
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